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Dear Native American Teacher Corps Conference participant: 

These Uio volumes of "position papers" are reproductions of those papers 
presented at the first Native American Teacher Corps Conference held in 
Denver, Cblorado, April 26-29, 1973. 

I would like to take this opportunity to thank you for attending and for 
■aking our first National Conference a success. The success of any con- 
ference lies in the teamwork that goes into its planning and implementa- 
tion. I would also like to thank the following people, without whose 
coordinated efforts the first Native American Teacher Corps Conference 
could not have taken place: 

♦ The steering committee - Rftbin Riitt^rfi^id, Leigh Jeane^^e, ^a^T . 
Mendoza, and Roger Wilson - for the time and effort ^rhey dedicated 
to the selection of authors and participants and for their suppor- 
tive work before and during the conference. 

♦ Ex officio steering committee members - Dr. Caroline Gillin, Mr. Paul 
Collins, and Mr. Mike Diorio, Teacher Corps, Vfeshington, D. C, for 
facilitating conference plans. 

♦ Ms. Kathy Calkin, Eastern Montana College Tfeacher Corps Research 
Assistant, who put in "jil lions" of hour5 coordinating all conference 
efforts. Kathy was one of the key factors in the successful imple- 
■entation of the conference. 

♦ The secretaries and staff of Eastern Montana College Teacher Corps - 
for their help and patience in answering the incessant phone calls and 
for putting up with the hectic pace generated by conference plans. 

♦ Mr. Chuck Potter, Eastern Montana College Trttcher Corps Administrative 
Assistant, who helped at pre-conference sessions as well as at the 
national conference. 

♦ The authors of all position papers. Comments by conferees are typified 
by the following: "I*ve never seen such an impressive assemblage of 
Indian talent." 



♦ The panel moderators - for '""-^i adding the 
t°!.^*.tine dialogue, and in gene 



valid remarks relative to 



facilitating 
to the conference. 

. ^. .p...«, - for P««;U". 
H,ti« America educrtion. 

.11 at the n«t conferee., m closing, 

I wish you a most proau 



Sincerely yours. 




Tom Thompson 
Conference Coordinator 
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EDUCATION POWiiR 

Address To The National Teacher Corps Conference 
Denver, Colorado 
by 

Sunley J. Heywood 
President, Eastern Montana College 
Billings, Montana 

hfo» I get int. the body of my text. I w»t to gl« yo« my non-ae<fcnttals. 
A. IT » I kna». I do no. h». . drop of Indian Mocd to b<»« .b«. and I would 
«rBWy boast alK« It If 1.^1.. Nor. as far as Ikno». dolhave any ^fegro 

or SpanUh ^.cestors, though I would be proud B. «y .o. Although to 
^ , suspect It would be shoclclng to ftad out that we all came from ^ same tree 
„ that God tt r.inbow*«d. I ha« ne claim to have had my ««5tors knor the 
bdians .in« the time of the Mayflo.«. And. speaking of other Indians after 
Whom ^ people here were named. I don't e.en Vno-v how to do the Indian Rope Trick! 

, talk to you from the perspective of someone who clain..s to know a Uttle 
ahout Hi^r Education, and I inte^. t, caU on my more recent experiences as a 
c*Ueg. president and with the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. I talk 
„ you from the perspective of someone who has ta,«ht Indian s»dent3. and probably 
poorly, but that was wi«n I was younger and knew more than I know now; and from the 
perspective of someone who Indian students in the college h, heads; and finally. 

*.s may be most important, from ^^ perspective of one who trie, to have a sen- 
sitive .««unistic and ob^ctive view toword an peoples, rather than either a bigou^d. 



or on the other side, what is often just as disastrous, a romanticised view of peoples. 
I should also say that I am not a militant on questions of freedom, though, God knows, 
ttere is Justification for violence at times. I was brought \sp in the tradition of Tennyson 
who talked about wheie 'Treedom slowly broadens down from precedent to precedent*'. 

So I am not going to talk about the Trail of Broken Treaties, or similar in* 
Justices to other minorities, since you have on your program speakers who are far 
well versed on tliis subject. Mr. Deloria has documented it well in his book '*0f 
Utmost Good Faith'*. I am not going to document Ilia poverty, degradati<m, or the 
alcoholism, or the urban discontent of the people. I am not going to criticise what 
has been done in the past, diough, God knows also, ttere is much to be said there. 
I am not going to evaluate the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Tribal Councils, or dwell 
long on the past and present errors of the schools or of higher education. 

I am instead going to look toward the future. The past is too unhappy, too 
unfortunate, too lacking in promise when one considers the ways in which the people 
have lost their heritage. This can never be changed. Can a new heritage drawing on 
the past be gained? 

I wish to make one apology, ft is an apology for my ignorance. If I say some- 
thing that shows this ignorance I hope that it is that my understanding is too little, and 
not that my Litentions are too shallow. 

Education is a power, ft isn't a Supreme Power, but it has a great deal of power 
for good. I wouldn't be In It, and you shouldn't be in it if you don't feel this way. The 
whole foundation of the Teacher Corps Program is based on the concept that education 
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powcr can show a way. a new way - a new way for Indians, yes. for Spanish Americans, 
yes. for Negroes, yes. but also for middle class Americans, who did. or did not. 
come over on the Mayflower^. 

ft Is this "new way" I wish to talk about, and 1 want to stress again what I have 

just said, that it is a new way for all. 

Education power to the new way must first of all realize that everyone, in the 
words of one of the Carnegie publications has "a chance to learn" and that this chance 
to learn should not be the same for each individual but related to Individual needs and 
c^»acitles. 

As I was preparing this talk, one book appealed to me very much. It is entitled, 

"Land Of The Four Directions" and deals with the Passamaquoddies and the Maliseet 

of Maine and the Micmacs of Canada. Its introduction says: 

" White Men say the Indian has a problem; they caU It the 'Indian problem*. 
I believe the Indian's biggest problem is the White Man. For too long the 
United States and Canadian governments have treated the Indian as children. 
Hiey have insisted that to grow up the Indian must become a White Man, 
Uve as a White Man, think as a White Man. The fact Is that we are not 
White; we are Indian. " ^ 

The future in this regard could be very good. We could realize that an Indian 

to an Indian. We could apply what we know about individualization to the Indians and 

to the Negroes and to the Chicanes and to all minorities. Funny, isn't it. those who 

get the most Individual treatment are those that have the most sense of identity to start 

with. They are the people with the most income. A famUy with an income over $15,000 

and with one or more college age children is five times as likely to include a full time 

college student as a similar family with an income under $3,000. He is much more 

I Frederick John Protson, Lnnd of the Four D irections , Tlic Chatham Press, Inc., 
O Old Greenwich, Connecticut 1970, p. 9 



likely to have this sense of identity if he isn't Dlack, Indian, Mexican American, or 
Puerto Rican. He is much more likely to have this sense of identity if he is from a 
County where they have a college. He is much more likely to have this sense of 
Identity if he goes to college at the so-called 'regular age' that one goes to college 
though, thank God that is changing and we are beginning to pay more than lip service ^ 
to die idea that education is lifelong and oh * does he have that sense of identity if 
he has had a good early schooling - how important that is! He is much more likely 
to have this identity if his father has identity and status in the community. He is 
moch more likely to have this identity if he is a "he'\ 

YeSt education power can lead us to the new way. The Carnegie Commission 
In its goals for 2000 recommends 'That all remaining barriers to equality of educa- 
tional opportunity which are sublet to public policy be removed so that ability, 
motivation, and individual choice are the only determinants of college attendance. 
By the year 2000, ethnic origin, geographic location, age, and quality of prior school* 
Ing should no longer stand in the way of access to higher education and success within 
It**.^ That would be a new way, wouldn't it? 

Another way in which higher education can play an important role in individual* 
lasation, not only with students at the coUege but also with the younger elementary and 
secondary students, is by developing camps for educationally disadvantaged children. 
School can be a failure situation for so many of our students, and it is difficult to 
develop individuality when one is constantly being told that he is a failure. Camps 
can be more flexible. Camps can provide an opportunity for everyone to excel. 

^ Carnegie Commission, A Chance to Learn . 
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Camps can recognize some of the other aspects of learnli^ that we too often give 
lip service to, namely the emotional and social and the physical, as well as the 
intellectual. Camps can provide a sense of beauty, a sense of exploration, a sense 
of accomplishment in which individuality shines. Now the schools should -be ible 
to do these things too. I hope the Teacher Corps in the public schools is making 
some Impact on these kinds of diings. But there is a little more flexibility in an 
outdoor situation that should be used, and one doesn't have to sit for as long as 
some teachers feel young people should sit. 

I am sorry to have to tell you this but I'm not a young kid anymore, and I 
And it very difficult to sit for too long, and wish I could jump around right in the 
middle of a long morning of speeches. Fortunatd y, I am early in the program, 
but in spite of that if you feel like st»etching you might be exercising your individ- 
uality rather than your conformity and that-might be very good. 

I wonder if you have looked at the Carnegie "Equal Opportunity Check List". 
Some of the questions are pretty Important to individuality. Let me just read four 
of them to you. 

''Are considerable numbers of studentSt facultVf and administrators willing 
to reexamine and restructure traditional institutional and individual pro- 
cedures and priorities?'' 

"Are recruiters encouraged to present a realistic appraisal of the campus 
situation* including the scope and nature of the institution's objectives and 
resources? Are minority students used as recruiters?*' 



"Have the requirements for additional, educational, financial and psychological 
support for a portion of the educationally disadvantaged student been discussed 



and met?" 
•n.1 



"t»as the institution examined its employment to identify and eliminate those 
which are defacto. discriminatory against minority persons within or outside 
of the campus?" 3 

It's pretty hard to promote individuality on a campus if you haven't faced those 
questions. It's pretty hard to use education as a power to promote individuality if 
you haven't used those questions. 

Second, education powerprovides options. These options are between insti- 
tutions and within institutions. We have done a poor job in reUting students to in- 
stitutions, and that's no reason why we should continue to do so. "Community 
CoUeges should be avaUable, within commuting distance, to aU persons throughout 
their lives, except in sparsely populated areas which should be served by residential 
colleges. " ^ and those community CoUeges should be free or almost free of cost. Some 
fodian students should go to four year colleges and there should be low cost public 
senior education avaUable. There should be easy transfer between these tNvo types 
of institutions. Some Indian students should go directly into professional programs 

of engineering and other fields. 

Minorities do not like analogies to under -developed countries overseas and 
I don't blame them. I think It could be very well changed around and those of us who 
are non-Indians are the foreign student... I wonder what would happen l£ some of our 
colleges introduced a compulsory program for non-Indians before you could take the 
regular courses entitled. "The Teaching of Crow as a Foreign Language". 

3 Ibid p. 21-23 

4 Carnegie Commission, 1970, Tho Oncn Door Colleges 



However. a«re U .n area in which education as used in the developing 
countries ..can-e power, or not power. U is worth iooWng at. for any lessons we 
„„M get .ron. it. U you compare the readiness oC the IndUn, fron, todU to ta.ce 

^. What I an. uUing about. In the Congo at independence there wasn't one 
Congolese doctor, one commissioned officer in the Army, one engineer, or any 
Congolese experienced in any type of professional or leadership position. U is 
„ wonder that .before the BelgUno had withdrawn and immediately after independence. 

ttie whole country broke apart. 

. , c» get concerned over too much emphasis on Job sldUs and on employment 
punning. l>ut educaUon as a power c«nes out In people who can do things. And 1 
. ^ not snohhish in terms Of What constitutes importance in the hierarchy, .don't 

„doitwell. aecenuy we had the three astronauts on our campus. Capt. Eugene 

„w ahout « the thing U worth d .ng it is worth doing well, hut he went on to say, 
«^ U it is wonh doing well it is worth enjoying" and that is something education as 
. power can do about ,ob s^Uls. . can teach yo. to do things and it can also teach 

^ only to instruct individuals and to give them s.iUs and values and un*=rsund.ngs. 
^ also to give them an atti.de t.vard life that they enjoy those skills and those 
values and those understandings. 



In connection with marketability of skills Lowell Dunlop, Director of our 
Teacher Corps Program, tells me: 

••The Eastern Montana College Teacher Corps Program will be adding 
approximately tv^^enty-four (24) certified Native American elementary 
teachers to the job market. At the present time there are only two or 
three certified Native American teachers on the Northern Cheyenne and 
Crow Reservations. This will .a several hundred percent in- 

crease in Native American tec tux these two Reservations* Most 
of these interns are local people who will likely stay and teach in these 
locales. •• 

Education can also have power to give meaning to life. Perhaps this is where 
we most have to look ahead to a new way, because when we look back to the conflict 
of the cultures it was the destruction of this meaning for life that has made so many 
notice Americans unable to have souls in their Own society or in the alien society* 
Could alcoholism have anything to do with this? I certainly think it could, and I hope 
that Teacher Corps is working with the young people to give them meaning. Meaning 
in their own traditions, meaning as they relate to both ways of life, as I am afraid 
tbey must do. Then education power wor/t have to be used for remedial work to put 
alcoholics back in the mainstream of society. Education won't have created these 
alcoholics* 

Education power next develops the ability to see value in other individuals, 
ft has something to say, and I don't care if this is from a religious, spiritual, or 
humanistic point of view, that all men are brothers. The power to destroy each 
other is not the power of education. It is the power of mis -education, and education 
that only develops the power to overcome others is faulty. I am as equally interested 
in non Indian children respecting the fine deeds of Indians and other minorities as I 
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am of Indians and other minorities respecting the fine deeds of non Indians in this 
country or in any other country. 

I recently wrote an article entitled "Other Big Skys". As you know, Montana 
is our Big Sky Country. I have had the pleasure on two occasions to visit the country 
of West Pakistan. This coming summer our college has a project to educate social 
studies teachers at the University of Karachi. As one travels in that high plateau 
country, one can look up to see a sky every bit as blue as the Big Sky of Montana, 
and I am sure those people love their country as much as ours do. Their children 
ate brought up to respect their flag and their President, and it is only when we use 
education to indicate that there are no alternatives that this intense nationalism 
becomes destructive, rather than constructive. I hope that Teacher Corps is doing 
something to promote a realization that all men are brothers. 

Then, education power can give balance to life in so many areas. Balance 
in the use of leisure time, balance in the handling of family responsibilities, balance 
in the use of money, balance in the sharing of resources whether environmental, 
human, or individual. I hope Teacher Corps is doing something in its work to promote 

this type of balance. 

Next, education power is the power to reform and we certainly need reform. 
We need it beyond education. When Congress is not aware of the actions of certain 
agencies of our government and when sometimes these agencies operate in direct 
opposition to what are the considered policies of our government, there is need to 
reform. When we have Watergate, tliere is need to reform. When education itself 

ERIC 
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does not serve the objectives of the broader society, there is need to reform. In 

its book "Reform on Campus" the carnegie Commission stated: 

"We propose academic reforms in liigher education which will enhance the 
the opportunity of each student, given his natural strengths, to find a learning 
environment that will best help him to create for himself a fuller and more 
satisfying life." 

••We propose reforms which will provide many more academically acceptable 
alternatives than how exist from among which each student may choose as 
he searches for that combination of external conditions and influences tliat 
will most enhance his acqusition of desired skills and of wisdom. " 

'*We propose reforms which will make it more possible for each student to 
find an instructional situation which is, for him, as close to the ideal as 
as humanly possible. 

I hope Teacher Corps is helping education power to reform. 

Let's look at a few of the kinds of reforms that the Carnegie Commission 
recommends and see if they have something to say to Teacher Corps or whether 
Teacher Corps has something to say to them in terms of realization. It recommends 
diversity among institutions and within them; admissions policies that promote 
diversity; coherent cations that provide broad learning experiences, a relevant 
curriculum; more emphasis Chu effective teaching; students involved in the evaluation 
of teaching; more emphasis on advising; more opportunities for students to gain 
ccxnmunity service and work experience. 

In develq)ing a more relevant curriculum I am pleased to be able to report 
that the curriculum is actually changing as the Teacher Corps works in the schools. 
In our situation, the Interns with their own more relevant background have more and 
more introduced the Crow and Cheyenne Culture into the content of classes and into 



the development of the curricula. • 

I recall that when I visited schools in the Khytxjr Piss some years ago, 
but seventeen years after independence, they were still learning about going back 
home (to England) to play cricket. Ethnocentric views of the settling of the West 
can hardly be called anymore relevant. 

We need alternatives to traditional higher education. Teacher Corps while 
field centered, and significant because of this, does not pretend to be an open 
university concept. There are many potential learners who do not want to be part 
of an organized program, or if they do. they do not want to leave their homes. The 
work going on at the State University of Nebraska - the S-U-N Project has potential 
for accomplishing the latest revolution in post-secondary education, namely the 
carrying of education to the learner in place of bringing the learner to the education. 
Television, audio and visual casettes. learning resource centers. WATS lines, can 
all play a part in this restructuring. 

The new way must put at the disposal of post-secondary education all of the 
technology, the knoxvledge and resources available to the military, to business and 
to government, so that learning becomes the most important industry of this nation. 
We need a new definition of productivity that transcends the unit that is visible in 
« package of soap, or the manufacture of a motor car. This is a rich country beyond 
its technological prowess and we need to take the time and the effon and the money 
to do the educational job that we already know how to do better than we are doing. 




We cannot be content in the new way only to be concerned with the formal 
education of those growing up but must also be concerned with the enrichment of 
tlie . lult peculation. The new way must provide alternatives to hours of inconse* 
quential TV viewing, the reliance on alcohol, tranquilizers, spectator entertainment, 
boredom and a feeling of uselessness. „ 

The new way must provide a satisfying alternative to the work ethic, and 
this must be part of the reform movement. How sad it is to see unhappy, retired 
peq>le who have not been prepared for this transition. In our modern society reform 
should provide a couple of years off for everyone in mid -career to try something 
else, to pursue a hobby, and not concentrate all of their retirement at the end of 
flicir life. Retirement systems should be designed uot to put people out to pasture, 
iwt to give them added opportunity to bring tlieir education to bear on their own 
individual and society's problems. We are giving attention to man's economic 
wants and that is essential, but we are too little concerned about taking care of his 
spiritual wants. ^ 

We are still too concerned about laying down the law of the lesson and having 
the citizen or the student memorize the answers. The new way sees education as 
something that can only be done by the individual who wants to learn, and it provides 
him with the resources by which he can learn. There is not a single way, but many 
ways* and all the ways may lead to truth. This does not mean that one shuns examples 
of excellence. It means that there are many examples of excellence so that the mark 
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of the educated man in our diverse society can no longer be single facetted. It 
does not mean that one neglects to consider the philosophy of what it m^a^is to te " 
an educated man i„ the last Quarter of the 20th Century. Both past and present 
have a role to play in this philosophy. John Woodenlegs, former Tribal Chairman 
of the Northern Cheyenne said: 

ZVfflh V "^^"^^J"^^^ ^^""tion th^t gives the best of both cultures, 
we feel that many of the values of our past Cheyeniie societv can still 
serve us well in this modern world. We feel we need this to give us 

M^tTrJ^f" !!f ^""^ ^"'^ P?"'' J"^' Americans learn their 

history for the same reason. " 5 

fa my concluding remarks I wish to discuss the observations of a distinguished 
British educator who is also a member of the Cimegie Commission. Sir Eric Ashby. 
Sir Eric in his Volume, Any Person. Anv Study, makes some observations about 
American Higher Education that involve considerations that are concerns of yours 
as you seek to improve Teacher Corps. He says: 

'ilZMT^V^^^7''l °^ American higher education the dominant impression 

?or h1a^!r 'r- ^ ^"7"^ ^'^''^ ^ irresistible popular demand 

tor higher education and pressure for egalitarianism . the very existence of 
mediocre institutions protects the standards of the good ones. (In a society 
Where everyone must have a car. Cadillacs could not maintain their quality 
fliere were no Chevrolets). And it is a weakness because it permits in 

L^LrlT W'"^^"'^*'"" ^"^^ P^' °f students and 

teachers) and of money, on a higher education of low quality and dubious value. 

W^Teltion ^^'^ '''"^ ^ American 

^^u'^ '"^''^ impresses itself upon the observer from Britain is one 
wiuch an American observer would notice also in Britain, namely that 
neither country has succeeded in eliminating the effects of social class upon 
access to higher education" ^ 
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Sir Eric Ashby's observations underline for me more than ever my own 
personal feeling that higher education for minorities is fundamental to the future 
of this nation and that its success or failure is clearly related to the success or failure 
of all American higher education. Teacher Corps is the right program at the right 
time and in the right place. It is the type of progran that needs special support, 
not just for a year or a few years, but until the job is done. I favor federal aid 
to higher education, but it must not be of the **on -again, off -again*' variety. Programs 
that have been evaluated as helpful must be continued and, where necessary, additional 
resources siq)plied. 

The National Endowment for the Humanities recently printed two descriptions 
of Charles Dickens* writings as reflected in Oliver Twist , 

The Quarterly Review of June 1839 contained this: 

"OLIVER TWIST is directed against the poor-law and workhouse system, 
. and in our opinion with much unfairr vss. The abuses which he rediculcs 
are not only exaggerated, but in nineteen cases out of twenty do not at 
all exist. ... We object in toto to the staple of OLIVER TWIST - a series 
of representations which n^ust familiarize the rising generation with the 
haunts, deeds, language, and characters of the very dregs of the community . . . 

Edmund Wilson wrote in 1961: 

**Id his novels from beginning to end, Dickens is making the same point always: 
that to the English governing classes the people they govern are not real. It 
is one of the great purposes of Dickens to show you these human actualities 
who figure for Parliament as strategical counters and for Political Economy 
as statistics .... What does a workhouse under the Poor Laws look like? 
What does it feel like, taste like, smell like? How does the holder of a post 
in the government look? How does he talk? What does he talk about? How 
will he treat you? What is the aspect of the British middle class at each of 
the various stages of its progress? What are the good ones like and what are 
the bad ones like? How do they affect you, not merely to meet at dinner, but 
to travel with, to work under, to live with? All these things Dickens can toll us. ''^ 

^ Edmund Wilson, THE WOUNT) AND THE DOW, Chapter I, "Dickens: Tlie Two 
Scrooges*' (London, 1961), pp. 23*24. 
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Unfortunately there are stUl some in our American Society who don't think 
that Native Americans are "real", and writing and thinking like Quarterly Review 
Hi^r Education has to be the Charles Dickens of our day. 

In the past, we have faUed to develop a truly multi-racial society, but we 
have another chance. Let's not muff it. It is sad but true that education has actually 
contributed to the preservation of a single racial society. It wasn't until 1941 that 
a major institution of higher learning employed a Negro when AUlson Davis was 
employed at die University of Chicago. Allen Ballard observed that up to that time 

"... almost no white institution . . . believed that any black man was 
intelligent enough to be a professor at a white university" 

This must not continue. Education power must contribute to a new way and a new 

dsy for all Asioricz. 

We need a multi-racial society to preserve our self respect, our faith in 
higher education, our faith in America, and to promote those unique contributions 
that come from rich heritages. Only then will we feel that higher education is better, 
our nation better and our world better. 

You must feel very proud to be a part of such a significant program. 



7 Allen Ballard "Acadcmia Record of Benign Neglect", Change , March 1973/p. 27 
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I*ve been trying to figure out how I could get out of giving this 
speech, but Dr. White did not talk long enough, and Tom did not tell any 
Indian Jokes, and I relied very heavily on you to do that, Tom. 

Bach time I have to give a speech, I always say to myself, i wish I 
would go to a Toastmasters Club and learn how to speak so that I could 
really entertain the audience. Unfortunately, I have not done that, and I 
always tend to give serious speeches. So, you'n* just going to have to 
bear with me a little bit. I would like for you to stand up and take a 
stretch for a minute, and then I'll get started. 

The next thing I have to do is exercise a little bit of Lumbee pride. 
I an an &st coast Indian, and one of the things t^t has always happened 
in my ten to thirteen years of work in Indian affairs • when I first came 
into the field, none of the western Indians knew that there were any Indians 
that lived on the east coast. I was constantly taking Siouxs to the Iro- 
quois powwows just to prove to them that there were still Indians on the east 
coast. I happen to know we have several east coast Indians here tonight, 
and I want them to stand up. And I want to give them a hand, because it 
always tickles me to have some of my own people in the audience. And that 
includes you, Billy, so you have to stand up with the east coast Indians. 
Would you just do that for a minute, please* Thank you very much. 

I appreciate the opportunity this evening to share with you some of the 
thoughts on where we are today in America in educating Indian people and 
where we seem to be going. And then lastly and most importantly, I want 
to explore things that you and I can do together that will make the educa- 
tional process relevant, realistic and truly an instrument which works for 
the benefit of Indian children and ultimately for Indian communities, tribes 
and tribal culture 

I think that I can say today that we are just beginning to move in a 
new and exciting era in which we take up the responsibilities for educating 
our own people. It is not enough anymore to point accusing fingers at the 
non-Indians who have controlled and still control our schools or who have 
hoarded federal monies to themselves and still do in the name of Indian 
education. must take that responsibility upon ourselves as Indians. 
Let us establish a first principle or thesis, if you will, which like a 
thread should run and be found in all of our future involvements in the 
tasks of providing meaningful education for Indian children. The thesis is 
Indian education, but as such this does not exist. Educational institutions 
exist in which Indian students are subjected to an educational process. Until 
the educational institution and the educational process become Indian educa- 
tional institutions and Indian educational process, there will be no such 
thing as Indian education. But worse than that, children will continue to 
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suffer from the poverty of an alien non-Indian culture. The survival of Indian 
people is based upon the possession and control-of their own educational insti- 
tutions. Put into a practical principle, we would say all legislation, 
policies, procedures, guidelines, regulations and programs must be designed 
to develop and maintain Indian-controlled educational institutions, that is, 
educational institutions which are Indian and educational processes which are 
- Indian. If they are truly Indian, they will be ordered, they will reach from 
the parents to the teacher to the child to the school administration and most 
important to the community of Indian people. This is a very exciting task 
which you have and which I have, and that is the task to make us all whole 
again - To make us whole by once again establishing the process in which our 
children come to understand who they are, where they came from, where they 
are going and what their relationship is to all men and to all things^ and in 
this process they will then come to acknowledge or to acquire the knowledge 
and the skills which will bring them to maturity. 

Now where are we today in this process of educating Indians? In 1973, 
almost 200 years since the founding of this country, we find the following 
kinds of things: approximately 275,000 Indian school age children, three- 
fourths (3/4) of these attending public schools either on or off the reser- 
vation, and the remaining one-fourth attending federal day or boarding 
schools under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Indian Affairs or private 
mission schools. Then there are 4,406 students in twenty schools operated 
partially or totally by Indian community groups. In other words, the over- 
whelming majority of Indian elementary and secondary students are being 
educated in non-Indian institutions under the primary direction and control 
of non-Indian people. There are approximately 16,000 Indians in higher 
education today, undergraduates and graduates. And I want you to know that 
there are seven emerging Indian institutions of higher education, and these 
are being developed either on the reservation or close to the Indian community, 
and they are serving now approximately 3000 students. So, if you add the 
number of elejpentary students and the number of college students you have 
only about 7000 Indians attending institutions that are Indian-based. If 
we look at the university and college faculty in the United States today, 
we find a grand total of thirty-two Indians who are tenured members of the 
faculty, and we find eighty-five non-tenured positions held by Indians. 
And just recently the Chief of Personnel of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
indicated that in the BIA we have 304 teachers who are Indians out of 
the total number of 2,285. This figure represents 13.3 percent of the 
entire teaching staff. 

It seems to me that these statistics demonstrate that American Indian 
educators and their friends must do some careful analysis to determine what 
are the trained Indian educational manpower needs in this country. We must 
determine where those needs exist and finally, we must organize the process 
of carefully contracting training programs which will produce enough Indian 
people to meet the educational needs of our comnunities. 

For a few moments I would like for us to consider the federal government 
and Its approaches and attitudes toward American Indians. There are about 
five landmark pieces of legislation which relate to Indians. I'm sure most 
yo" know them, but I will go through them for a minute just very quickly. 

The first one was the Early Civilization Fuid which was given to the 
Indian agencies for the purpose of having missionaries civilize and Christianize 
Indians. The second one was the Snyder Act of 1921 which basically authorized 
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program services to Indian people by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Ihis is 
still the present basic piece of legislation for the financial resources to 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs school system. 

The third landmark piece is the Johnson-O'Malley Act of 1934. This 
authorized the Secretary of the Interior to make contracts with any state and 
other non-profit agency for the education, medical attention, agricultural 
assistance and welfare of Indians. It seems to me that we can say that this par- 
ticular piece of legislation has been what I would call one of the primary 
carrots by the federal government for getting states to take an interest in 
educating Indians. 

And the fourth piec- of legislation is Public Law 874 - Impact Aid and 
815 - Public School Construction. These grants provide general operating 
resources to public school districts enrolling children whose parents either 
live or work on federal property. Then by amendments to these two pieces of 
legislation, many eligible districts are those that enroll Indian children 
living on federal reservations. 

I've only cited four pieces of legislation, and I feel that the fifth one 
is the recently passed Indian Education Act, and I will talk about that a 
little bit later. These four major laws through the fifties, I think, can 
systematically be characterized as having policies and programs with the intent 
Of assimilating Indians as rapidly as possible in educational institutions 
away from their home and culture and in public or boarding school situations- 
in which all the surroundings, from the facilities to the staff, were alien. 

The attitude of educators towards Indian children and their heritage, ex- 
cept for the brief span of years under Commissioner John Collier, was one of 
Ignorance or hostility in their relationship to the small, unorganized mi- 
nority. Now, remember I have just talked about the period of time through 
the 1950s. 

Beginning, however, in the sixties, there was a general education crisis 
in the country. And this called for and caused a reexamination of educational 
policy in the United states. Many new program initiatives were stimulated, 
like the teacher training programs, particularly ifeacher Corps and the other 
ones under the Education Professions Development Act and the Elementary and 
secondary Education Act, particularly Title I, Compensatory Education, and 
Title VII, Bilingual Education. It seems to me both the Indian children in the 
T?Ii*T*" **** public schools benefited from these acts. Title I and 
Title VII, I feel, have had a tremendously important impact on the Indian com- 
munity, and that is because they were used in many instances, and I don't believe 
the educators realized what they were doing, but they were used in many instances 
Kit^ ^^"^ Indian adults into the classroom situation to work with Indian 

Children and thereby unconciously Indian philosophy, values and curriculum became 
a part of the teaching methods, in addition, cultural and linguistic materials 
were legxtimized in the school ststem. This is a very important fact. All the 
attempts of the federal government until this time had been to snuff out Indian 

*** remember here is that these programs were not 
started by the Bureau of Indian Affairs but they were started by the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

It seems to me the other most important occurrence during the decade of 
the sixties was the Teacher Corps Program, and Dr. White has very ably explained 
to you the kinds of things they are doing, so I will not go into that again. 
But I feel that Teacher Corps is such an exciting concept, because it is willing 
to examine the educational system and then redesign that system, working in 
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accordance with the desires of the community. It has also offered to Indian 
young people an opportunity to take advantage of both graduate and undergra- 
diAte educational programs. And it has certainly helped close the manpower 
gap of Indian teachers for the Indian community. 

The last item I would like to mention as an outgrowth of the 60s is the 
development of alternative school systems. These systems have taken on many 
forms and shapes, and they ajre basically a rebellion against the traditional 
education systems. And they're an attempt to find a meaningful way to get 
students interested in learning again. In Indian affairs these systems have 
become our Indian community-controlled schools. They are an effort to localize 
education of Indian children, to develop a curriculum based on Indian life 
style, culture and environment, with the operation of the schools being directed 
by concerned community parents and people. I feel that these schools offer 
the most promising alternative for Indian students. 

Now I want to divert a little bit and talk about other institution^ beside 
the executive branch, that have been looking at Indian education. The U. S. 
Congress also has been taking a serious look at the education of Indian chil- 
dren. The passage of the Higher Education Amendments of 1972, Public Law 
92-318, we like to say Title IV of the Indian Education Act, was of historic 
importance, because for the first time the U. S. Off ice of Education has been 
directed to pay specific attention to the special educational needs of all, 
and I repeat that word all, Indian students in the public schools with ten or 
more Indian students. In addition, this act says that priority funding must be 
given to Indian tribes and Indian organizations in the use of the Act's discre- 
tionary program money. Now this grant and contract authority with tribes and 
organizations is a most important precedent to have established in the Office 
of Education. If I had time I would really go into that, and if you want to in 
the question and answer period, we can. But you see, we do not have, or ha>« 
not had until the passag*^ of this law, legislation which permitted the Office 
of Education to contract directly with the Indian communities and the Indian 
tribes. Hiis particular law also established a national Indian Advisory Council 
of fifty American Indians and Alaska Natives with broad authority for them to 
oversee the provisions of the law, set program priorities, and assess Indian 
education throughout the federal establishment. Another thing that this public 
law did was amend Tide III of the Higher Education Act, and that particular title 
is called Developing Institutions. This amendment indicated that for the first 
time our Bureau of Higher Education could work with colleges and universities on 
or near the reservatiMi, and they waived the five year age requirement for 
colleges. What this really has done is permit the U. S. Office of Education 
for the first time to actively begin working with colleges and universities right 
in the Indian community, like the ffevajo Community College, the Pine Ridge 
and Rosebud Sioux community colleges. 

Another part of the law is a set-aside for the training of teachers of In- 
dian children. This law amended the Education Professions Development Act and 
took out of their appropriation five percent of their money to be used for 
training teachers of Indian children with preference given to training Indians. 
Another thing it did in this particular section on teacher training was say 
that we could contract with public agencies and non-profit corporations. And 
we were able to get the legal staff at the Office of Education to say that these 
public bodies were tribes and organizations. Now the importance of that, it 
seems to me, is that for the first time Indian groups can reoeiw teacher training 
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money and in turn negotiate with colleges and universities to tailor the 
kinds of training programs they want in their communities. 

Now that is what the Congress did last year. VAiat is happening in this 
current session of the Congress? They have under consideration another 
Indian Education bill. This one has been introduced by Senator Henry Jackson 
from the state of Wfttshington, and its purpose it to reform the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and their school system and their method for working with public schools. 
That particular bill, S1017, is called the Indian Self-Determination and Educational 
Reform Act of 1973 - a very fancy title. It authorizes badly needed school con- 
struction monies. Again it pinpoints monies for the training of school personnel 
in the Bureau of Indian Affairs system, and it amends the present Johnson<- 
O'Malley Act. A number of other items are also included in the bill, but I 
will not mention them here. Also before the present Congress is President 
Nixon* s Better School Act of 1973. Ihis is known as the Education Revenue 
Sharing Act. Now what it attempts to do again is localize public school monies 
to the state and the way this act has treated Indians is to organize a four 
percent set-aside only for reservation Indians through the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. So, it appears that the subject of educating American* Indians will be 
an active topic also in this session of the Congress, and we can look for further 
clarification, I think, regarding BIA*s role and HEW*s role. 

Now, I never enjoy being the speaker that comes out from Washington, be- 
cause I*m always expected to have some inside scoop. I*m sorry to say, friends, 
that there is no inside scoop this year, except to say that everything is either 
being decentralized or placed in a state of hold. So, it^s very hard to say 
that we have a big plan for this or we have a big plan for that because 
everything is really in a state of hold. But because of this, that permits 
me to talk about what I really want to talk about tonight. 

All the efforts that I*ve talked about in the last several minutes are pieces 
of legislation that are wrought with many problems for persons working in In- 
dian education. Yet, it seems to me that they are very important beginnings. 
These efforts have to be taken now by you and me, and over the next several 
years we have to do certain things to make them grow, flourish and meet Indian 
needs. I began by talking of building Indian institutions, and I thought about 
that a lot before I chose this subject for the audience, because I'm sure a lot of 
people will say this is a very racist kind of conversation. But it is meant to be 
a challenge to you -> a challenge which would say, let's put our minds and our 
hearts together to design and develop a system for educating American Indians 
throughout their life times, because I do not have to tell this audience the 
dreadful dropout statistic rate. 

The system, it seems to me, has to reflect an understanding of local cul- 
tures and traditions which Indian people themselves have conceptualized and 
adapted to meet present life. It must reflect an understanding of the past and 
a recognition of the basic skills for survival in the present society. It must 
identify, assess and teach the values and concepts of Indian life which our com- 
munities and people want. This will mean that we do not just teach compassion, 
but we teach competition as well. We must begin this development as you have 
done at this conference by bringing together Indians and non-Indians and getting 
their minds and our minds to weigh critical issues and develop a knowledge space 
for action and how to relate to those issues. We must make it, it seems to me, 
an individual concern to develop information linkages about what is being done 
in our communities, and we must also set up an intelligence network to inform 
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'each other and to articulate and organize our concerns so that they can be heard 
from the local communities to the highest levels of government in this land. 

In fiscal year 1972 federal funding education activity for Indians was 
nearly $327 million. That was spent for the education of approximately 
835,000 Indian people. It is our job in the next several years to begin 
analyzing where this money goes, what it is spent for, and begin insisting 
locally and nationally that the resources be targeted so that they can be used 
and their importance felt in the Indian community. We must also begin by 
insisting on a standard of excellence in our schools, in our curriculum and with 
our teachers. Indian people and their institutions must set these standards, and 
we must take the time to develop tests and redesign the standards and the in- 
stitutions. They must not be a parrot of the system that we are all complaining 
about, and I feel this can be done by utilizing and strengthening the Indian 
organizations committed to working for education, organizations like the 
Coalition of Indian-Controlled School Boards (CICSB) and the National Indian 
Education Association. 

I want to illustrate for a moment what individual determination can do. 
And as I talk about this, I want you to keep in mind that in this country 
it is the Congress, the executive branch or the administration, the judicial 
branch or the courts, that are the institutions which control program policy 
and money and any disputes arising about them. I would like to use the Indian 
Education Act and the case studies of individual determination. When President 
Nixon signed the Higher Education Amendments on June 23rd, 1972, it was with 
Title IV of the Indian Education Act as apart of that law. This act had been 
the subject of great debate in the country and the Congress. And it had also 
been the subject of a jurisdictional fight - I think for the first time in 
history we had two congressional committees fighting over who was supposed 
to look after educating Indians. And so Title IV was the compromise after 
much horse trading in the House of Representatives. 

Almost immediately after the President signed this bill, two Indian 
organizations, namely the National Indian Education Association and the 
Coalition of Indian-Controlled School Boards, began calling and meeting with 
all the other Indian organizations and obtaining the necessary endorsements from 
their Board of Directors to call upon the Wiite House and the Congress to 
request appropriations for the Indian Education Act. Virtually all Indian national 
and regional organizations worked for the appropriation, and in September 1^72 
Indian groups testified before the Senate Appropriations Committee and called on 
appropriations members of the House. By late October the Indian Education 
Act had received an $18 million appropriation. All people watching this process 
had said in the Congress and in many areas of the Indian community that it 
could not be done. 

So it appears that there may be a victory in sight for the advocates of 
the Indian Education Act. Simultaneously with the court case Indian groups 
called for a meeting with Secretary Weinberger on March 30th of this year. 
This meeting was held and all the national Indian organizations were present 
and well prepared to discuss the Education Act and the need for federal edu- 
cational policy. 

In my years in Indian affairs I believe that aside from the issue of 
termination in 1958-59 this is the first time that all Indian groups have been 
together on a single issue in a single room on the same day. And I'm very 
happy that issue is education. I feel that this is a good case in point of 
determination and the use of the educational process by Indian groups to 
begin highlighting Indian achievement, unity and accomplishment. 

Whether the appropriation is released or not, and when I accepted this 
invitation I thought I would have some good news, Tom, I personally believe, 
of course, that the appropriation will be released, I think that we will win 
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as Indians this battle. But whether it is or not^ I think that Indians have used 
all the instruments of the democracy to begin challenging and turning the system 
around when it comes to the field of Indian education, 

I would like to just end by remarks by calling on each of you^ Indian and 
non-Indian^ to examine your own personal commitment to the educational efforts 
you are involved in, whether they are Teacher Corps efforts or other endeavors. 
It seems to me, and this is always a dangerous statement. Dr. White, that no other 
group of people in this country has been as systematically denied their cultural 
integrity and identity as has the American Indian. And I don*t say this to make 
anybody feel guilty or ashamed. I do say it to challenge each of you to let*s 
make it right by commiting ourselves in the smallest and the largest way as persons 
to assisting Indian people in thinking through, articulating, designing and im- 
plementing a solid base and many types of educational systems which will be the 
means for Indians to pursue education throughout their lifetimes and in a manner 
which is theirs and which will reflect a new educational style /'>r this country. 
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, like to thank you and confess to you that I am ^"^^^'V jf ^tf ' 
I am ve« happy to be here with you this evening. At one pomt. I ' 
^iTaJ^ane^^^^^^^^^^^ 

-Xh^lg-anao^^^^^^^^ 

srrsn*^.;: f ^^^^^^^ 
r:a';.^:u=-tot-ir-shn^^^^^ 
r kte rrtTk^r '^X ^rrHrs J:r.in. .eeti^. 

in my stead . 

I «ish I could take the credit for reaUy being in the forefront or ha«ng 
been i^re forofront with Teacher Corps as Teacher Co^-j^"';'' " ^f^^^'^ 
tadian programs and concern itself about the tr^g oUnd^n P^^f " 

ri-Tart^rnrwcirrjopo^^^^^^^^^ 

r have not been there a year yet - just 10 months, seems like 10 yea.s, but 
is really just 10 months . 

T have been very much concerned, and I remain concerned about getting 

rteoight to her attention the fact that it was Just two years ago or 
l^TL. educational cmference. '^^J^^^'^^^^':,^'^^''. We mat 
caucus within the country and so things are not ^^w^y^JJ^; / ^^jj^i^^ ^.at 
appear » be somewhere ahead but a^m I /^^^^^^ *^t sKong simUarity 

rt^frjirw:rkrr-:=or«9^ 



I firmly believe in • This is just a continuation of what I hope next year will be 
demonstrated through twice the committment by your having expanded your con* 
cems and your having synthsized some of the concerns that I have seen in the 
conference brochure to the degree that we will have come together on some 
strategy for change. I am veering from my remarks » I have to be rather hon- 
est; I learned when I was conducting a television show that one of the most 
important things that you must be with an audience is honest. My staff pre- 
pared the comments for me and that's not what I feel like saying to you. So I 
am going to get back to what they say, but I hope you will permit me to say what 
I would like to say. We at Teacher Corps are deeply involved in the whole 
question of competency -based, the issue of competency -based teacher certifi- 
cation. I was sharing again with Mrs • Schierbeck my concern is that while wc 
are all sitting around discussing these issues that we are not going to get lost 
in the shuffle and not have anything to say about the kinds of competencies that 
will ultimately determine who will be in the classroom. So, it is beautiful to 
discuss the issues, but the most urgent issue that I see before all groups and 
particularly before minority groups will be that issue of pulling together or 
having some kind of input into the kind of competencies that state departments 
will be using to certify teachers, because who occupies that classroom becomes 
a very integral and important part of what you are all about and what you are 
discussing here. So again, just let me reassure you that it is a pleasure for 
me to be here . 

We all recognize that this is a time of radical change in education, and I 
am sure that you have looked into this as closely as I have to what the President 
has said. But if I interpret much of what he said correctly, then I would inter- 
pret that to say that this is a special time for Indian education. And then for 
that I would have to applaud you, for what you have accomplished through a 
Teacher Corps Conference Steering Committee. There is only one require- 
ment that I ask people on my staff who were working with the Planning Com- 
mittee, and that was that, that whatever kind of program this would shape up 
to be that it would not reflect what people in Washington thought it ought to be, 
but it ought to reflect what the people who are concerned thought and wiiat Indian 
people thought it ought to be and what other people who are concerned and working 
daily with the Indian program thought it ought to be because I believe there is no 
one who can describe my problems better than I can. So, because I believe that, 
I also accord other people that same privilege. 

Teacher Corps, as you were reminded some time ago, was the first program 
in the Office of Education to concern itself with the training of Indians as teachers 
of their people (also in bilingual areas). Wc arc not only concerned alumt areas 
where you know that there are heavy or dense populations of Indian fxjople . I 
discovered during a ix:riod t)f increase in the Los Angeles area that there arc 
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more than 60, 000 Indians in the metropoUtan area . No one has seen fit in the 
Los Angeles area to prepare a program first of all to locate that population and 
begin to work ^with it and prepare a program, and I mean in universmes . I 
have brought that to the attention of the universities in the city of Los Angeles, 
and I hope that if there are those of you in this audience who are from southern 
California, that you will begin to prevail upon the consciences of the matters at 
the universities in order that they may too get the message and not think that I 
am just trying to get them to look into an area that I feel needs some attention. 
I hope that when we return again next year (I am assuming that this will be an 
ongoing dialogue .) that we will see this kind of interest reflected and manifested . 

You hear me keep clearing my throat. Let me just share with you what 
happened to me the past four days . I went to Florida, and I didn't do anything 
about an itinerary, but I let someone else prepare the itinerary. How many of 
you have heard of that gater juice or gater-aid? Having been in Florida for the 
past four days, I understand why, if there is any truth to the adds about gater- 
aid I understand why it originated in Florida. Because the hectic pace I had to 
keep certainly didn't leave me very much energy, I think I am catching a cold 
so I keep clearing my throat because I feel a cold coming on. I have already 
made Mrs . Schierbeck a doctor and she's going to give me some of h-J medicine. 

But just let me reassure you that, as I look over the issues that you've dis- 
cussed, a am so happy that you have done probably what I like to sum up in a 
story Those of you who have heard me before have heard the story before. 
All the issues you have discussed simply suggest to me that you reaUze that 
you do not have the luxury of time and that reminds me of a story of the lady 
who had the clock which was broken. She kept nagging her husband about ^g 
that clock, and he somehow never got around to fixing it, but her son j"St be- 
came irritated after hearing her talk about getting that clock fixed so much and 
so often that he decided to fix it. One night she was asleep and she heard the 
clock going off and it chimed - one, two, and it went to twelve and it kept on 
to 13 14 15 and then if chimed 16, and whe jumped up and pushed her husband 
and said, "Wake up, John, let's get busy, it's later than it's ever been!' That s 
ji.st what you're saying - you're saying it's later than it's ever been. 

I'm happy to hear you say that. I extend to you the resources of Teacher 
Corps to continue in your endeavors and thank you for giving me the ume and 
according me the privilege of being a part of your program . 
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ONE INDIAlte EDUCATION 

Prologue 

Alexander Henry, a yoimg white American fur trader *Jtir* lived among several Ind.i an 
tribes in the 1760s, (like many others before and since) had these words to say 
about his experiences with Redmen# 

Yet, while there were whites who preferred to live like Indians, there were few, 
if any, Indians yAio regarded a completely civilized forai of living as superior 
to their own way of life* This is true even of Indian children^vdxo were later 
pemitted to return to their own people. With the opportunity of choosing between 
the two ways of life, they rarely cast their lot with civilization. This was be- 
ca\2se the Indian was convinced "ttiat the Whitemans style of life, with its lack 
of freedom; innumerable laws and taxes; extremes of wealth and poverty; snobbish 
class divisions; hypocritical cvtstcans; private ownership of land; peritiip 
comminitiesjuncomfortable clothing; many diseases; slavery to money and other 
false standards, could not possibly bring as much real happiness as their own way 
of doing things - - - 

Using the method of a ftctional story-telling I have attempted to po5jit out the 
types of life experiences that many Indian people have lived iiirough in recent 
generations. These kinds of experiences are what make Indian people what we are 
today, the most oppressed and suppressed ethnic group in this nation, in the 
land given to us by ooor Great Spirit Father. 

A ^rtiitemana mjrth has been created in the minds of too many of our people. We are 
constantly being coaxed, coerced and intimidated into "educating" ourselves and 
our children in the Whitanans way, in his schools, using his version of history, 
being taught by him, having our minds shaped, fonned and molded by the information 
and knowledge he wishes us to learn. 

If we are to retain otar identity as Redmen we must change such an educational 



process. Too many of our forefathers have prayed sincerely that all -Mv genera- 
tions of Redman will never lay down and walk over the age old teaoh ngs of our 



race« 



The Great Spirit made us Red. He taught us how to live as Redmen, His desire was 
that Redman, should live in dignity, joy and happiness. 

If we continue to. shun the ancient values and philosophies of our people as being 
unworkable and unrealistic in this day and age then we will have mailed to fulfill 
our role in the history of mankind. 

In this age of science, technology and "progress" literally millions of people are 
seeking the real purposes of life. We who have the gift of understanding and 
knowledge of how men must live with each other and with all other creations of 
Our Great Spirit Father can teach our fellow men this ancient knowledge. 

The present day tragedies of existence for Indian people are not their failures 
to assimilate the concepts and values of their white conquerors. The sadness 
of contemperary Indian life is not mbased in the Indians inability to gain "an 
adequate education." 

The real tragedy is that we have been brainwashed into giving up the customs, 
habits, traditions and philosophies created for us by numberless generations of 
our forefathers. For me, "Indian Education" means we must re-create and 
regenerate all of these things that we have been "conned" into laying down for the 
aake of "progress." 



March, 1935 

The old man held open the screen door as the slender, middle-aged woman ad- 
vanced up the steps of the porch. "Huh-Ho, my little sister, come in, come in. 
It has been some time since you have been here last. Has the snow kept you from^^ 
visiting your relatives?" the old man said in his tribal tongue. ^ 

The woman wore the white-mans' rubber overshoes over her moccasins >»A the 
traditional flower printed long skirt and long sleeved blolxsTof her tribe. Her 
black hair, just now beginning to show streaks of grey, was covered wi«i the black 
silk scarf commonly worn by the adult women of her people. Her shoulders were 
covered with a heavey woolen blanket under which she held a small cardboard box 
which contained the gift she intended to give the old man. 

"Oh, my brother, I have been caring for my grandchildren these past months 
and have not had much opportunity to go about to visit my family." She answered 
in her native tongue. 

As the old man led the way through the parlor into the kitchen he spoke up 
rather loudly "Woman, stop whatever you are doing and come set the table. Vfy 
little sister has come to visit and we must eat with her to show her how happy we 
are for her presence in our humble home." Prom a backroom a woman, also dressed 
in the traditional way, came bustling out with a sunny smile on her brown-skinned, 
round face. As was the custom and the manner of their people she Jokingly said 
"This brother of yours must always show off to his family that he has an obedient 
and dutiful wife by ordering me about in a loud voice. Sit down, my sister-in-law, 
and we will eat in a short time. It is so good to see you again." She began to 
busy herself at the old wood burning range. 

The slender visitor sat at the 'rouxA, oaken dining table and unobtrusively placed 
the small box next to her chair. Soon the delicious odors of beef and com soup, 
fty bread and fl-esh coffee filled the room. The two women and the old man ex- 
> changed light-hearted banter about recent news-worthy activities of their friends 



and relatives. 

In a short time they all were enjoying their food and the conversation flowed 
back and forth with much laughter and good humor. As the woman of the house began 
to clear the table the old man spoke "Little sister, I perceive that you have come 
to visit for a purpose. Whatever your brother can do for you,you know you have 
only to ask. Tell me what is on your mind." The woman reached down and lifted up 
the small box. Placd^ it on the table, she began to untie tlie string vdiich held 
it closed. 

"Wsr brother, you know I have always respected you as a sister should. I have 
* always tried to help you in any small way I could, as you have tried to give our 
people the spiritual help they need.' These past weeks I have worked many long 
hours on a gift I want to present to you. It is only a small thing but, one which 
might be of use to you in some way." As she finished speaking, she removed from 
the amaU box a beautiful eagle feather fan, adorned with shiny, glistening beadwork 
and neatly-woven v*ite fringes of buckskin. Even at a glance the old man knew that 
it must have taken her days to fashion it in such a beautiful manner. 

As she reached, across the liable to place it to his hand she said "Brother, you 
are a man in whom I have much pride and for whom I have great love. Stoce my own 
beloved father has passed on to the spirit world I have always regarded you as the 
one man to Idiom I could bring all my troubles and cares. You have never failed to 
help me when I needed anything. This is only a small gift but, one ^Aich I give 
you with all the love and respect any sister has ever had for a brother." 

The old man, very obviously in the throes of deep emotional feelings, stood 
up and walked over to the curtained window. Pulling the curtain aside he stood 
looking out the window, all the ;*ile fanning himself with the beautiful eagle 
feathers. Except for the crackling flames of the stove there waTtotal silence in 
the room* 



Clearing his throat with difficulty, the old man finally spoke "Little sister, 
over the years you have shovm me great respect and love. Always you worR long and 
hard at n>aldng things for me to use in the spiritual ways of our people. All the 
vonderfol tMngs you have made for me over the years I have tried to use in a good 
way because I know that is your wish. W wife often remarks to me how much you 
have given me and how much I owe you for being such a respects sister. I can 
only agree with her. Whatever I have done for you has onl/been in retui^ for the 
many good things you have done for me." 

AS he returned to his chair his wife came to refill his cup with hot, black 
coffee, 'n.e visitor spoke again "Brother, it is my wish that my newest grandchild 
be given a name. When the new grass begd^ to grow and Mother Earth begins to give 
re-hirth to all living things I would like to give a feast of thanksgiving to the 
Great Father for allowing us to see the season of growing things once again. 

At that time I would consider it a great honor if you would give my little 
grandson one of the revered names of his clan. I have prayed that our Spirit 
Fathers would bless my new grandson with all good things and I feel that your great 
spiritual strength could help him to live a good life." 

The old man sat in quiet reflection for some time. Finally he spoke, "It is 
good. What you feel in your heart for your new grandson was put there by our 
Great Father. What you have asked of me I will do because I know our Grandfathers 
will bless me for doing it. When you are readjr come and see me and we will do 
idiat mast be done*" 

Aa She ro.e f«m her ohalr. pvdli»e on her blai*et, ehe said "Th«k ,ou. m 
■ brother. I Imew your good heart would not fall me. I vlll oome agato when all is 
ready 

The old man stood up and said to his wife "Woman, get my coat. I will hitch 
up our team and we will give my little sister a ride back to my nephews house. 



^, 3ist.r. until I can for you w-en that your wason awaits r^. 

June, 1939 a ^-n +Vip warn summer srm- 

^ her hair considerably «re grey now. stood - wa- 

. «n^«„ scrubbed and clean in their faded Jeans and shu^s, 
light. Her four grandchildren, scruBoeo ana 

^ 4^ni to sustain their manliness, 
stood ,uietly in front of h«r. The three boys, ^ to susta 

J- tears The sirl, second to the youngest, sniffed ouietly as big 
held back thexr tears, me gixx, 

tear drops rolled down her brown little cheeks, 

. ^. in us .Id-thirties, and a wo»n in her late ..ntles, were ^y tyl. 
to roof Of the blac. Model A Pord. Occassionally, young wo»n looked 
^ Older wo^ and her children with great sadness In her dark brown eyes. 
^ older woman spoke „to the children grandchildren, yo. are going away 

v««T. lives. Your mother and your 
and fro. the home you have imown all your lives. 

. 1 -^^ +^«ther Your father has left because he drinks 
father could not make a good Ixfe together, xour 

. evildrl^ your mother has a new l«.sband and says you _^ 

to much of the whitemans' evil drank, xour 

all BBXSt 60 away from here to make a better life." 

.,X do not ^w if your life will be better in the city but, X will pray e.. 

. trr to remember all the things 
aa, that you Will be hapw ««re. In your new home try, to r» 

< ...,home Try to r^nember the things I have tried to make ycu 
you have learned m this home. Try to rej. 
«^3tand about life and how to live as good people." 

-t^«. +r^ live with ray daughter 
I, too, =» gol« away from *ls place. I am going to live wl my 

' A +he city where you go to 

. ^ her famiay. « Is a long, long way from here and f«. 

,4^ >ti,+ T will pray for thax 
live I don't know *en we will all be together again but, I will P y 
live. Idont in the way of our people," Holding 

I ^.v YOU too, most remember to pray every day in «ie way o 

day. Vou, too, ^ 

each of them tight to h» strong, slender body she kxssed 
I .s She ^braced the youngest, a »all boy of four years, she said^ 

^ bear the name of one of ^ latest leaders of your clan, .our gra^^ather 
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^ ^ther. called on our Spirit Orand^athers to .less you with the wisdom, atran^h 
ana couras. 7- need to oarry that na.e with honor. I will Pray that you do." 

She tur^d ,uicay and «a:i=ed hack into the al^st «.pty house, so the children 
«ouia not see her tears and he upset. Their mother called to the. to set into the 
now sputterln. vehicle. As the car rattled off the steep dirt road leadin. away 

hov looked out the oval back window and 
from the little frame house, the little t)oy looKea ou 

said to himself "I'll try to remember everything, Grandma." 
August, 19^2 

The sounds of the city drifted into the bare-walled third floor apartment 
through the Windows ocened wide to catch some ^11 coold^ breeze which might be 
lost in the hot summer night. .Trolley cars clanged, car horns honked, people 
taUced loudly on the sidewalks and on the stoops of the apartment houses. The 
steady hum of car, truck and bus tires rolling over hot asphalt was almost lost 
in the din of urban life sounds. 

The 60 watt bulb glared down In naked light on the four children and the tired 
looking woman who sat around a s,nall table, having Just finished a very light meal 
of soup and crackers. The children all felt the half empty chn^s of un- 
appeased awetites yet, they all insisted they were satisfied when *.estioned by 
their mother. She knew that their Insistence was only stated to ease her worries 
over their unnet nutritional needs. A fueling of bitter pride in her children.' 
stoic acceptance of unabated hunger filled her heart. She felt like crying but, 
knew she must be strong as her children were being strong. The thought came to 
her that her fomer mother-ln-Uw had taught them well. How proud of them she 

be for their dinplementation of her teaching. In this new environment. She 
.aid a brief silent prayer, asking the Great Spirit Father to strengthen her for 
«hat She had detenrined she must do, fathering her thoughts she spoke as calmly 
as She could to her children, got something to tell you children tonight 

which is vepy important so I want you to pay attention to me.r As she said these 
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words she saw an iirmediate intent response come into the eyes of all four, although 
their facial expressions gave no indication of their inner emotions. Again, the 
thought passed through her mind that their grandmother's lessons were well remembered. 
Even the youngest, who was now seven years old, sat in calm alertness, waiting for 
her to continue betraying no sign of anxiety or inner tension. 

"Since your step father was drafted ifs been harder and harder for me to take 
care of you all the way I want to. job only pays me fifteen dollars a week (She 
was a cook's helper in ore of the local hospitals) and that can't begin to pay for 
all the food you need, the clothes you have to have, the rent for this apartaent 
and everything else. Because your stepfather and I aren't legally married I can't 
get any help from the Aw. He sends me forty dollars a month out of his pay but, 
that just takes care of some of our bills. I know you've all gone bare footed all 
sunmer long because I couldn't buy you shoes and your clothes have aU been mended 
and patched many times because we can't afford any new ones. I feel sad because 
you don't ever get enough to eat and the only place to play is in the streets eM 
alleys." 

"I'm never here during the day when you need me because I have to work and 
Vm always too tired in the evening for us all to do things together. I just can't 
go on doing these things to you." 

"What I'm trying to say is that I've wi^tten some letters to the Reverend at 
the Indian Mission School in Wisconsin and he wrote and told me that he will be 
happy to take you all into his school. I've borrowed enough money to send you all 
on the train the end of this month. When you get there they will give you each a 
bunch of clothes and new shoes, you'll all have your own beds and have all you can 
eat at mealtimes and some one will always be with you to take care of you." 

"You older boys will have to watch out and take care of your sister and little 
brother and make them mind the teachers and matrons. I'll come to see you as often 
as I can and we'll all be together in the sunmer again. I want you to be good kids 
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while youTe there and try to learn all you can. There will be a lot of new friends. 
I think even some of your relative? will he there so it won't be too bad for you. 
iaso your grandmother lives not too far fl^m there and I've written to her so she 
«ill come to see you quite often. Now go out and play for awhile but. don't ^o too 

far down the street because this is payday night and there are a lot of drunks in 

the bars tonight." 

When the children had all gone out she stopped fighting back the tears. As 
She cried softly. aU alone, she asked the Great Spirit Father to watch over and 
protect her children while they were away trcm her. 

That night, the little boy feigned sleep in the bed he shared with his mother. 
She could not sleep and wept quietly trying not to disturb the young child who lay 
8o still next to her. He wondered silently about this new ev. .t which would be 
taking him from his mother's side, 
■ He thought about his beloved grandmother and pondered the question of how such 
a grand woman could pray so hard for all good things for her family and not have 
fluch fervent prayers answered. So it seemed to him. "She prays for me, I know- 
he thought. But still I have to leave my mother. "Why? Why? Why?" Finally 
he dozed off into troubled sleep. 

December 19^3 

The moonlight on the new fallen snow made the night aUnost as bright as day. 
Aa the young ^oy. almost 11 years old now. sat on the wide window ledge his iin- 
patience for the coming of the new day was almost uncontrollable. This was the 
day his mother would be there to take them away fit,m this place forever. Even IHe 
cooing of Christaas. less than a week away now. had lost all significance to him 
with the arrival of his mother's letter two days before. 

Many of the children had 14ft the day before on Chrislmas vacation and as he 
looked about the large donaitory room he saw numerous vacant bunks. In a way, he 
^^•It sad about going away from this place. He had made friendships he would never 
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forget. He had shared many hours of happiness, joy, loneliness, sadness and punj,sh- 
ment with other Indian boys that somehow created strong bonds that time and distance 
would not dissolve* 

His reverie carried him back to his first days here. The apparently friendly 
reverend had tried to allay his anxieties by telling him how wonderful a time he 
woTild have while he was here. After a fatherly pat on the head the reverend had 
turned him over to the matron who would be his overseer and guardian. A big, 
homely woman with a loud voice she Immediately instilled a sense of fear in him 
about what his life would really be like in this place. She imnediately subjected 
him to a thorough physical scrutiny for any obvious signs of health and hygiene 
problems. He was greatly embarassed standing stark naked before this strange white- 
skinned woman who examined him with sharply discerning eyes. Then he had to endure 
the agony of a close haircut and the standard de-lousing procedure although he had 
never had head lice in his life and had never known that such things existed. 

She then showed him his assigned locker where all his meager possessions were 
to be stored. Following this she gave him bed sheets and a pillow, pillcw case, 
towel, wash cloth and a scratchy woolen blanket. After showing him the shower stalls 
and watching him while he scrubbed himself clean with a laundry brush and a large 
brown cake of laundry soap she t^iught him how he must make up his bed every morning 
from now on. She then went into great detail about all the do's and don»ta he 
must remember. She also explained the harsh penalties for any infractions of her 
rules. Following all of this she placed her large hand on him and squeezed his 
8ho\ilder as a sign of affection saying •We'll get along jtist fine as long as you 
ronember e\erthing I've told you. As long as you're a good boy you'll never be 
unhappy here- and we'll be good friends 

He soon learned what her definition of a good boy was as he fought for his 
niche in the pecking order of the schools population. He was caught engaging in 
a fist fight with another boy. His punishment was a sound beating with a razor 
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.... H, ^ cus.. ^^^^^^ — ^--^^ r 

J a. .a. ..«n r^o. 3... ..o. ..e. se. 

nlaviiX! "cowboys and 1» ""^ 

Klthout supper. He was caught playii>g cowooy 

n creek ran .lose to the ..issicn school. (Being one of 
over looking the ^11 creek «i , ^ ^^^^ 

the s^ler hoys he «as fox.e ^ohe^- ^ ^^^^ 

I Jr strap and again went without their evening «eal. 

■, ^.v, to this institution that he began to leaiTi that 
n was during these ear^ d^^ ^ ^ ^ ^^.3kinned 

=7r::rt neU ra:rw;Jrpr- 

with his mother or even vith his grandmother. 

He began to un^rstand that there was a — ri^^^ ^^s'" 

- Z ^ZXT^T^oZ r lea» to read and write 

«hite overseers. He.had no ^^"^' J^Z carried on in his classroom. His 
- doing arit^tic ht had little difficulty in understand- 

TJt:::L'TrZZ ^ for hi^ by you. .^te wo^an who was his 



teacher. 



, „■= ,«rs had trouble learning to read and write and had 
H. was aware «at ma,^ of h.s peers had t« ^ ^ 

— lean^ -'^^t^lT; e^l^tly. their tribal ton^. 

that it was because they «^ Sis seemed 

^ae Whose co»P-ension ^.^^ ^^^^r ^ personnel of the 

to have many more problems wxth the teachers, ma 

school, xhan he did. 

Of his difficulties were based in his ^^^X:::::^^ ZTT' 
«.slltheot.er^.peiPlewe^-----;-^^ 
I talking in their own language, singing and^ ^ 

,0 by «.eir pa«nts and relatives and carr^ -t^" o ^^^^ ^ 

leaned in their homes. For some ine:cplicable readon th 
an lndi«. seemed to b. a probl«n here in this p..«e. 



A3 time went by he began to learn how to function in this place to stay out of 
trouble ana yet still practice, in the childrens' secret places, the things his 
grandmother had taught him. It was c^lways perplexing to him why they had xo re- 
sort to clandestine meetings when they wanted to perform in the way thax their 
parents and grandparents had taught them. 

In his classroom, he began to learn, thru a somewhat confusing, conflicting maze 
of ideas that being an Indian was somehow not quite appropriate. Somebody named 
Christopher Columbus had "discovered" America but, when he got here there were 
already Indians here. How ccme the Indians hadn't discovered America? He learned 
that a man named George Washington was the father of "o\ir country." Somehow he 
couldn't qviite incorporate this into what his grandmother had told him about the 
Great Spirit being the father and creator of all things and that the earth was the 
mother of all men. Somehow he had felt that everybody knew that The Great Spirit 
was the Father of all things and that He was the guardian and protector of the 
Earth Mother. The picture of the white-haired, big nosed, white skinned man hang- 
ing in his classroom seemed somehow, to him, to be a blasphemy of some kind. How 
could George Washington be the Father of our country when all of the children knew 
only the Great Spirit could be truly recognized as the Father (creator) of the land 
and all living things. 

A part of the routine of life in this place was a time set aside every evening for 
vdiat was called "vespers" and a twice daily session oi) Sunday of sitting in the 
dining hall listening to the reverend tell the children about God Almighty, the 
baby Jesus, the Holy Ghost and reading from "the Holy Bible." A regular part of 
the "vespers" and Sunday meetings was the hymn singing wherin the children sang a 
song which said "Praise God from whom all blessings flow, Praisei^all creatures 
here below." 

When he came to understand the words of this whitemans ' song he was again perplexed 
by the fact that the white people here kept him fi\jm doing just what their song 
asked him to do in the way he had been taught to do it by his grandmother. 

As time passed and he learned more and more how to play out the role that was ex- 
pected of him he became oetter adjusted to the fact that he could not be with his 
mother or grandmother. 

His grandmother came that first Thanksgiving and his joy knew no bounds. She 
arrived early in the morning, having caught a ride with some other people. His 
entire day was filled with golden sunshine and the songs of birds. All too soon 
it came to an end. She left and his loneliness was even greater than he could re- 



„«.ber it -as "hen he f.rst here. 3h. had pr-cniaed t. con. «>d ^^'^ • 

^ hia aiblir^s at Chriat^a. Thla waa the .r.e thins which carried hl^ thn. h.s 
depression. 

Thua, «as th. patte™ of hia life eatablished. He aaa».d an attitude of ii««ffer- 
ence t<^ixi his inatitutionali.ed life atyle and conforined to the general rulea. 
«gulationa laid dom for him. On holidays he vnrung every aecond of happ.ne=. he 
could from hia grandmoth.er-a viaita. During au-er vacaticna he livad «ith n.a 
grandmother and aunt and couataa enioylng his Indian way of life. At tlmea h.s 
mother, through her strenous savings efforts, accumulated enough money to .ome and 
viait. It waa theae times that he treasured most. 

The l^titutional mission school life was a hurden he had to baar and h, faced the 

.nnual proapect of returning to the achool with atoic reaolution. Even though he 

had made many friends there, the conflict of life stylea and the 3uW^f iJJ,"/ .-.-^ 

inner feelli-gs as an lndi«> caused him to feel that it was a place where heated to 

b. If only hia white-skinned overseers would allow him to be the Indian he was he 

ml^t have been happy here. But that was not the case and he knew it would never 

be. 

Hi, mother-s imminent arrival to take him and hia brothera and sister f«m here was 
the one thi^ he had prayed for all *ese long years- His anxioua. Impatient waxtxng 
would soon end and he would once again be truly happy. 



May 1950 

A. he sat gazing out the classroom window, day-dreaming about what he would be doing 
tolng the aumer vacation which would soon be here, his reverie carried him back 
to his arrival here. 

His mother and stepfather, honorably discharged frota the service, had come and taken 
^ l^om that Indian Mission school and brought him to this big, big city where they 
were working and had finally oeen able to find an apari^ent big enough for all of 
the family. 

He recalled now with some discomfort the first days in this place. His brothers 
had enrolled at another school, something called a Jr. - Sr. high. His sister and 
he were the only Indians in the elementary school which was located about a mile 
from their home. 

He recalled the staring eyes all focused on him when the principal first brought 
him to his classroom. Ke had never seen so many white faces in one roon before in 



, „d Mi-haps even fear, «hen Us teacher 
^ life. He l^nedlately felt ar>ger an P 

M, na^ ana said t^t he ^J^^^, want to t^.. an* leave 

^ talf-suppr.=«d «.r-.a.oopa of h.3 new 

. and tried to become as -^noticeable as 
I^ssively, he too. ^ seat "'^^'^ ^ ^ ,l,„ro» was total agony 

rr alt^r s:::ir Ler. .estions a. co^ts t.t he regarded as 



t fights to come as he retaliated 
school he got into the first of ^ 3l,ppl„g 

3^i»t a gr^xp Of boys ^ ^^"^^^ ^ ,e an Indian's war- 

hands over their ^^^^^ ^^,3^, ^ong and broKe up the 

^P3. He might have been ^^^J^'X^^^, ^ group harassing him. He 
that he was carrying on wxth two of th^ V ^„ i„ it «^ that he 

Z his Sister that he hated «as ^^^^^^^J^ ^ ,^^n «ere l:^- 
Wished he c«ld go bac. to ^^'^^'"^^ Z with their mother and that they 
She agreed with ^ ^t ^^J ^ as good or better ^ 

vould Just have to show these am 
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. . the respect and admiration of many of his 

^ months rolled by and he slowly ^"^^J^, ,,^ol ^ had proven 

echool mates. He had many nst ft^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ taunt hi» 

M^elf capable of meting out a lot of ^ ^^^^^^ „ o„ 

^eause of his Indian identity ^^^^^ ^ J ,^1^„ to use 

4™. t/i reprimaidand threaten ner iv 
several occassions to repru..-. 

p^ical force against other students. ^ ^ get along with every- 

a>e had cried, at home, and ^^'^'^ ^-^^rt Tticn gainst anyone 
They stated to her «>at they » - ^ ^.t. Her answer was 

^ only resorted to fighting w^n *e ^ „^ «^le 

^t th. ^t r : r i.^ ^ - - - - - 

Xife would be. w 

vas her further advice. ^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ 



' felt totally out of place in their homes. Eventually this feeling: began to disappear 
as his home began to look more and more like the homes of his friends. 

I At times he wondered how his grandmother and cousins were and wished that he could 
, be with them. It was becoming more and more difficulx for him tc remember all the 
I things his grandmother told him to never forget. Somehow his present life seemed xn 
no way connected to the life he knew before coming to this big city. 

' Now school was almost over and he would be graduating from the eighth grade. He 
I knew or rather felt that this was the last of his childhood years. He was fifteen 
I years old now and soon to be in high school. He had, as always, applied himself to 
. his school work and felt an ^er pride that he had mastered all the things that had 
I been put before him to learn. He had even come to like some of his teachers over 

the years although he recalled a number of them, who by their words and action.- had 
I no real liking for him because of his Indian identity. Some how he knew that he 

had gained the ability to discern peoples attitudes towards him as an Indian and how 
I to react to them and this fact puzzled him somewhat. 

- Suddenly he recalled his grandmother's words '-Don't judge people by their worldly 
I goods, how well they dress, how big a house they live in, or by the things they show 

to you. Look into their eyes when they speak, li-en to the sincerity of their speech, 
watch how they treat other people and learn if they believe in a spirit world, then 
• you will know if they are good people worth knowing." Perhaps he had unconsciously 
' been utilizing his grandmother's teachings these past years and learned in this way 
how to determine peoples attitudes towards him. 

Thinking that he might yet be utilizing his Indian teachings bothered him somewhat 
as he felt that he was so much like his white friends now that only the color of his 
skin set him apart. He began to reflect on how many other things he thought of and 
did as being the ingrained, unconscious use of his grandmothers early lessons. 

He had heard, over the past years, many white people say "The color of a persons 
akin means nothing to me, it's vdiat's inside his skin that matters. ••Maybe they 
truly meant what they said but, in many instances he knew that their actions belied 
their words and he suddenly felt that his skin color would always make a difference no 
matter how hard he tried to be like his white ftdends. Still, he had found a certain 
amount of happiness among his white peers and he felt that perhaps as time passed he 
m would find even greater happiness being apart of their world. 

I 
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November 1953 

He stood on the edge of the highway as cars, trucks and other vehicles whizzed by 
h im through the wet, blowing snow. His slender frame shivered inside his thin Levi 
jacket. He covered his near frozen ears with his cotton-gloved hands. "Goddam 
I*m going to freeze my ass off before I catch a ride" he said out loud. His words were 
carried away into the descending darkness by the approaching blizzard winds. On the 
ground beside him his small har*d bag was beginning to be covered with wet snow. 

"If I had even one damned dime, I'd walk back to that truck stop for a cup of coffea" 
he thought to himself. •I^'llaybe I shoiad have hung around Lawrence for a few days and 
tried to earn some bus fare "he pondered to himself." 

"That damned bastard sho\ad never have pissed me off to the point where I had to 
punch his fat mouth for him "He tho\ight as he tried to get his mind off the bone- 
chilling wind cutting through him. The day before he had fled the BIA. school where 
he had been for over three years. A proldnged conflict of personalities with the 
\diite man who was the Boy's Advisor in his donnitory had finally ctQminated in his 
attack on him and his subsequent flight to avoid being arrested by the local city 
police. 

He had travelled by bus over five hundred miles more ttian three years ago to gain 
the knowledge of a trade which would provide with the means of earning a living. He 
recalled the discussion he had with his mo-Uier that day in the late summer of 1950# 
He had wanted to stay at home and go to school but she was adamant about wanting^ to 
enroll in this particular government boarding school vrtiere he could not only earn a 
high school diploma but, also learn a trade. 

He remembered telling her that maybe didn't want to Just learn a trade, maybe he 
wanted to be a pilot or a doctor or something else. She had very calmly tried to 
explain that she cotild never earn enough money to send him to college to learn siich 
things. Learning a trade was the answer which she felt was right for him. Maybe he 
could earn for himself the money he needed to go to college after he learned a trade 
was her suggestion. The discussion had been long and bitter but, finally he acceded 
to her wishes. Though he felt somehow cheated out of his dreams he knew that In 
many ways she was right and he didn't want to hurt her bjr rebelling against her wishes 
for him. 

Besides his whole life had been a struggle for sxarvival. Since his earliest days 
he could remember that his mother had always impressed upon him that he must work, 
work, work for the better things in life. 

EJJC 



He recalled M3 early days on the reservaticr,, haulliis waxer a mile or more h.e 
little Karo syrup pall for his parents as they cut oak fence posts to sell vnixe 
fai^rs. He thought of the dally ritual of peeling vegjables every evening -or -he 
next days meals at the Indian Mission school. He must have peeled and sliced a 
million potatoes, rutabagas, turnips, carrots and other vegetables in his years at 
that school. The thought of eatl^ boiled rutabagas still turned his stomach. He 
thought of the longaong days 1^ the hot sun»r sun working at migrant labor on the 
truck fam fields of Minnesota and the cherry and apple orchards of Wisconsin. He 
thought of the thousands of papers he must have delivered In the city where he lived 
and the hundred of miles he must have pedaled on his bycycle delivering telegrams 
for Western Union for thirty bucks a week after school hours. 

tXl these things were supportive of his mother's statements that a person had to work 
for the best things of life. So he decided that learning a trade would be the way 
for him to realize his dreams of being a pilot or doctor or something e^Uy impress- 
ive to ham. 

So he went to the BIk school hundreds of miles frcm home. Again he was faced with 
survival in a new envrironment. Literally hundreds of Indian young people from all 
colors of the nation struck him as the greatest gathering of Indians he had ever 
known. Tribal names he had never heard of, reservations he never taiew existed, 
states he never realized as having Indian residents were all represented here. 

The system of operation in this institution soon became familiar to him as the same 
kind of operation he had experienced in the Mission school. The regimented life 
style did not greatly offend his sense of individuality as he knew how to cope with 
it now. 

He soon perceived that the govei^ent personnel who had auliiority over him were much 
like the mission school personnel. He easily adapted to his role as a good boy try- 
1^ to get along with ever^'one. He applied himself energetically to learning .*at 
b6 needed to know to become a tradesman. 

A8 time passed he became involved in many extracurricular activities. He was good 
enough to make various varsity athletic squads altho he never was a star athlete. 
He Joined a number of campus clubs. He became Interested in girls and participated 
in the somewhat restricted practice of campus dating. 

S*. Of hi. teachers came to like hi- «>d he even got to be Ito favorite of one or 



• „™„ for dinner occaasionaUy. 11.03= who were inciwea 
^o who l^t«i to their h^s ^^^^ „ ^ He soon 

- euch acti^ties "^^^ ^/..^ ^ 3taff were ao^what divided as to 
cane tolrealixation that the school- confronted with the 

^ they ahould relate to *eir charses. \^ 3ometi»e 

- that s<»e peo^e --^-^ Cli; -t he was a part of the 

- eup^ress .----^ ' ^^'^ «>o col. ha., realities of an 
:r :r Tti^sT frt^Pressed that there see^d to he no escape fro. such 



things* 



,t this school he once again was brought face to face 
I„ M.S s»re ^ three years at this schoo 3ehootaates had no Imow- 

nvAr his true identity* iriany ux x** 
with his inner conflict over lu.3 xru interested in knowing such 

r s°^ rrst: ::rt.ti r erirr L the .o^^o- the, pa.. 

:r^Udrse»rd to ^e the «st active organisation on the ca^. 

^ ^ Of his peers he so.eti.s e^oi. to ^ 

— — \ : Te rjnt^ " : how very little he thought of his 

" tdCr^'artiTany^re. He was so engrossed in his learning 
g^rioKjiaier and those long ago w activities ««t he Just 

and trying to enjoy his fretine in sports, dating and 
aan't have tijne to think of such things. 

• J .1.™ This voung nan spoke broken 

- - Tcir r^r: — ^ to 

"llTfirn; irthe guy dldn.t .ot^r his. for help too «ch he 
another room out, iinaxxy 
v«,uldn't have any trouble rooming with him. 

of such things .sade him feel rather foolish, 

, ,vv™, to find his roonat. preparing a packet of 

on. Friday evening he can* back to his room to ftad M ^ ^^^^ I,„ 

food ^ a bedroll. «Hey. «her. you "^^"^'l ^^e. "Hi3 

to canp out t^aght. So.eti.»s I get ^^^^ ^. „c„ I go 

Lswered. The idea of leaving «.s place for^ ^ ^ -^^^ ^ ^^^^^ 
^th y^,- He asked. His friend looked at ^ ^^'J'J^ ^ 
^ Ws eyes, then sh-^ging his shoulders he said '^'^j'^^^, 
got scee food and we can always snare a rabbit or get some fish. 



up a bedroll from his bed clothing, grabbir^ his coat from the closet he was ready to 
go. 

It turned out to be a week end long camp out. They must have tramped at least fifty 
miles over the Kansas prairie lands. His friend showed him how to set a snare along 
a rabbit trail, to fashion a fish spear from a willow branch and a lot of thiiigs he 
never knew before. The beauty of the star-filled skies at night were awe-inspiring 
and as they lay wrapped in their blankets the Navajo boy told inm of the legends of 
his people concerning the moon and stars. 

When they came back late Sunday afternoon they found themselves in deep trouble. 
They had been counted as AWOL and the sheriff's office, local city police and high- 
way patrol had been searching for them. This was his first run-in with the Boy's 
Advisor. They were put on a 6o day campus restriction, losing their privilege to 
go to town on weekends and were told any future violations would result in their 
expulsion* 

After that incident he tried to stay out of trouble and was alinost successful. At 
the very end of the school year his roomate came into the room late one night, his 
face a bloody mess and his clothes nearly ripped off him. He helped him to the bath- 
room and while he watched him wash the blood from his face, he asked him what had 
happened. His ft^ told him of going to town to see a mo^/ie and being attacked by 
a group of white boys who though'o he was trying to pick up a whi-De girl who was 
walking in fl?ont of him. 

Knowing his fl^end to be very shy and bashful around girls he became very angry that 
his fldend has been beaten up for something he wouldn't even attempt to do with one 
of his own race. 

The following day he brought a number of his friends together and told them of what 
had happened the night before. That evening about a dozen of them hiked down town 
and roamed about until they came across a group of white kids at a teen age han^ out. 

They challenged the white boys there to a fight and beat the hell out of them, then 
all split up in pairs and ran all the way back to the school. The following day the 
city police came to the school to seek out the ones who had participated in the act 
of vengeance 

He and several others were pointed out as the ones responsible. They were taken to 
the local Jail and held for several days. One of the "Indian Lovers" of the staff 
went to speak to the judge and got the boys placed in his custody. After a f\ill 
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. ..^^ri^nt he and the others were threatened with a stretch 
investigation of the incident he and xne 

+ ^ If ever they committed such an act again and tnen pj-a^ 

«xtire sroup was allowed one more chance at the school. 

^ tMra vear. altho^ ^ - =e.eral close --^-^XZ^ZT^^'^^^- 
^uts of drl.^. ne -ana^ed to stay In the school, ^t. he n^^ha ^ 
0, a problen. student, without any real friendships «xth any ad«lt on th ampu 

had no one to,tuTO to «ith his problems. 

• 1 .1,™,+ Ms life and iSiat he wanted to do with it. 

rir:ir:::ror::r:rf^ends a.. - r. 
r ^-rr r r iierr siTneir:: ^ r/of s^ 

r al^l^^t" Of lea^ln. a profession which wo^d elve him prestl. a. 
p^e hto with an escape from his lowly Indian identity. 

^ s^er Of his sixteenth year he dran.. fou^t and went to ^all f«c^tly 
for short periods of tl». Fix-llV the school year was beginning so he re^o^ed to 
Kansas to try to finish what he had set out to do. 

^ «.e beginning of the year he be^ to have trouble over minor things with ^ 
Bo^. Advisor. Chec«ng In Ute on week-end nights, fallure^to pass room inspeotlon, 
a right over a girl all added up to trouble for hl». Finally, after two month, of 
^h problems, he went to town to get drun.. «hen he came bacK. he tried to sneaK 
<^etly up the bade stairs to hi, ro-. The Boys' Advisor was waltH-g for him. 

AS he reaohed the top of the stairs and tuxned to wallc down the haU way to hi, «- 
^ Boys- Advisor grabbed Mm fr« behind and s^ him around. "You godda- dxvnHen 
^, I've been waiting to nail your ass to the wall and now I've got y» good" he 
.aid. Viciously. He *.* JerKed away f^ the man and started bacKlng up slowly. 
-LOO. man. 1 haven't done anything to you or any body else. 1 Just went to town 
»1 had a tew beers. I'm going to bed without bothering anybody "he said. Like 
heU you a«. we're going to see the Superintendent right now. 1 want to let him 
,e. what Und of b« y<»a really are!" the man ..id. his lips <nl«rlng in anger. 

■l^av. me altn... man, hell I ain't don. a damn «^ to you" h. .aid calmly. "You 
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^.a cce rou can do w^t you pUa„. WeU, you're so:»a learn 

different!" He said loudly. By now doore were open and heads were appearing .n 
aocrways to see what was happening. The Boys- Advisor shouted "You ^s set ba* 
1„ your rooms and shut your darned doors." Some doors slaved shut hut. others 
stayed open. 

, His faoe fiUln« with ^se the ^ ad^ed on the teen-ase hoy "Cmon, you d^nXen 
I bl^^e^ss you.re coming with me-" He reached for the youn« Indian. The hoy 
' .oubled his fists and baCced away, '^on-t set toush or I-U Uo. you assi" The »an 
I ^atoned. The hoy set hiMself ^c^y and swuns with hoth fists. All ^ pent up 

r^e erploded within him and he began to scream In *ite hot anser "You soddamn whit. 
I ,ono«>bitoh. I-ll Vcill you!" They fousht viciously, hittlns each other with .11 ^ 
. hat. they bo«. felt. The hoy was almost «^l-s^ and had been training for sports 
' for so™ time. The man nearly forty years old and in poor physical condition couldn't 
I sustain hlmslef in the terrible battle and went down. The boy besan to Mck him 

viciously and then threw himself on the man and besan be.tlns his head asainst the 
I floor, several of *e boys ran out of their rocms and drassed him off the beaten man. 

I His roo-ate came to him and slowly through a red ha« and a rearing in his ears he 

. eoul4 hear his f«e»i talMns to him. "Man, you got to set the hell out of here. 

I Soaebody ^ to call cops already. You-re sonna go to Jail if you don't get 

I out of here." His ffiend said. 

, Rational thought began to come back to hi». "Yeah, you.re ri^t. I better «n and 

' ™, fast!" saying this he charged down the hall to his room. Snatching up his small 

I bag he began to stuff some of his meager possession, into it. Hi. friend handed him 

• 11 T n,«n Take it and get the hell out of here.!" 
two dollar bills, "This is all I got, man. Taice ix ana s 

i He said. 

I H. grabbed up his bag and with a ^cK hand shake and . "I-U see you around sc„e time" 

. h. r« down the hallway, down the steps and into the dark, lonely night. How he 

I stood out he« in the middle of a bli»ard still two hundred miles from hc«e «^ not . 



^ ^ eve. tne. o. « .e .e... or no. t.e .Xice - 

„. «.^t a3 .e .esan to «ax. ao^n «>e M^y .0 ^ a ^ to ^le UP in .0. «>e 

night. 

r :r: ™.e, .... ao.. . ^ — .o 

»ve. ^ .eeply. The .eep, ataccto .eat o^ the »ater a™a sounded 1^ 

a^et^t n^lins roU^. — ^ - 

the ^at sounded to hi. li^ *e danoln,, Jin^lln, »o«.ent, o. a t.»u3ana 

warriors mounted on fleet ponies. 

hie eare listened to the heauti^ «sic. ^ atron. voices, the throh«n« 
a™, .eat. the .inslin. sou^a, Ms ^ e.e .ox-ed a vision o. hund»ds o. Bea «n. 
^o^d in .eauti^a resalia, ««nted on heauti^ spotted horses. oh«^ a«era 

he. o, «».erin. hu«.lo. miin« in hi* ahandon and ridin. li.e the 
^ ^ see the looK o. ^e and intense e^ite^nt on the .aces o. the ^Xd »i 
.„ve apparitions o. his ^. .eep «it^ - ^e .eXt a strange 
^ XonXiness. "Ho. ^e and hap. forefathers «st have W He thou^t Jc« 
X ..She'd X co^ have Xived in that ti.e or s<™ earXier ^ instead of this ti«. 
^ son, ended aXX too soon. The e^site siXenc. sXowX, hrousht hi- haC to the 
.resent. He opened his e.s and Xoo^d ahout the interior o. ^ -t. c«v« 

. ^.„hh=sat The enibers of the HbXy PirepXace gxowed in pulsatin*. 
covered tepee in liiieh he sat. ine ook = 

nicKering «a»th. xt »s co.iX. «ax. ^ tepee. t^>^ up throu*^ 

he couXd see a cXear hXue s^. UoMn. out th.^ the no- o,«»d fXap of th. 
«._e wa. he couXd see the ri. of the sun. s^X of ^ Oreat fathers po»r. 
bresklns over the distant edge of the «orXd. 

He fext Xi.e crying he «as so fiXXed »lth inner peace ^ happiness. Th. gr.at 
, n^r had given the» a heautl^ ^or the christening of their .«aXX son. 



. . tn^ents were passed to the next :nan who would lead the singin. he 
AS the sacred instruments were p ^. ^ He thought of that 

. thi^k of the events that had brought hi:n to h.s place. He though 
began to think of iaie e ^,^llv decided not to go 

^ 4^*.ive vears before and how he had finally deciae 
cold, blizzardry day twelve years d 

• b« Picked up andlTr^^t back to Kansas for a trial. Ins^^p 
borne where he naght be picked up ^ 
« all the way to Wisconsin to be with his grandnother. It ha 

decided to go all tne w 

th«e days of hitch-bUOns to get there. 

. tin. li^e a ravenous «oU after aunt and grandfather had welcomed 
^ r^ed eat^ l^e a r ^ , our day, and the hitter 

^th a tremendously prepared .eal. He ha 
.old ^ sapped all of the strength hi, young tody. He «a, 
W Offered only «inor frost hite in his ears, hand, and feet. 

a herb, and otU. medications for hi« to restore his health. 
Hi, grandmother prepared herh, and o «„te to his mo«.er 

r davs he had regained his Strength and Vitality. He «rot 

::: hrhe .s goi. to stay .th gra^ther. She — 

- 3chool aut^ritie, had charged him «ith various crime, and 
police h»J come to their home looldng for him. 

™^*er agai» re-opened his mind to all of her previous teachl^s 
Uving With his gran*o*er agaa» ^ 

u V nearly forgotten. Also he began to learn new thing. 
Which he had nearly , ^ «^s he Imew nothing about. 

^ theirlife style. He began to become involved in things 

BJoa XMiT XAA^ J 4.4,w+-i^*c. of his people 

-«««rames round dances were all social activities of nxs P 
Hand gaaea, moccasin games, rouna 
t^t were only vague memories in his mind. 

ddings war dances for returning veterans and other spirit ce^nies 
Wakes, weddings, war aanc learned of 

^.d out in «xe traditions of his forefathers were also things 
carried out in xne attending such events 

^ acc^ MS gr«^«>er to these events. a-- 
.11 Kind, Of nations to asK her When they got h»e^ 

...perated .th him aM chided him for bei. such a ^ ^ 

,.ti«.tly an»««d .11 hi, ^estion, and e^lai^ed i. great detail the gni , 

of aU th. rituals they had seen tt tlr^ place. 
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His days were spent cutting firewood in the deep pine forests, hauling water in creani 
cans from the fresh water spring a quarter mile awa-:. poundir^ ash logs for a.", the 
women in the village who did the traditional basket work of his oeople. He worked 
for local pulp wood contractors, farriers and the state forestry serv^.ce when .ver he 
could find such a paying job. 

He made friends with most of the young people of his age in the village. Quite often 
he felt out of p^ace as he was not fluent in his native tongue snd his peers always 
used their tribal tongue to converse. 

He waa there for two years and life seemed very pleasant for him. Among other things 
he became romantically involved with one of the very traditional young women of his 
tribe and had even planned on marrying her. His hope was somehow to work and save 
money until he felt he could care for her properly. Somehow, this dream of his never 
reached fulfillment. They began to argue and quarrel over when, and if, they would 
ever get married. She was willing to marry him even though he had no steady income 
yet his pride would not allow it. Eventually, she became tired of the waiting and 
dropped him in favor of an older man whom she married in a short time. 

Heart sick, he searched fcr a way out of his present environment and found it by 
enlisting in the sex-vice. For three years he applied himself to being a good soldier 
to forget his heartbreak. In the |>r..ress he acquired more education in the whitemans 
ways. His technical knowledge gained in the Blk school was greatly enhanced through 
attendance of a lengthj- training program in the same field in the service. 

He even had his general knowledge of people expanded by an overseas assignment in 
Europe. He was surprized to learn that Europeans seemed to have a genuine appre-. 
ciation of American Indians and seemed to be more appreciative of an Indians life 
style than their American cotiains. 

After his three years in the service he was honorably discharged near his mothers 
home. He went home and renewed h:Ls acquaintance with her and his step-father. He 



went in search of his childhooa friends and found most of them married and either 
just finishing college or working in various fields. 

Altho, all were greatly surprised and genuinely pleased w see him, some how he felt 
that he was an intruder in another world. Even though he f«4t he Knew their way of 
life verj' well he just could not fit hl-nself into it. After spending a few weeks 
trying to adjust to this life style he finally decided it wasn't for him. 

Using some contacts made in the servrice he finally found a couple of sources for 
scholarships and enrolled in a small college arbitrarily picked by hdjn as a place 
vddch might not be too bad a place for a person like him. Having secured a G.E.D. 
certificate in the service and having taken a number of colOege credit courses 
through the Amed PorcBS Institute he had no difficulty in gaining admission and 
passing his entrance exams. 

Again he adjusted fairly well to a new kind of experience. Small town college life 
wasn't all iiS; bad and the fact that he was the only Indian in a student body of 
nearly 2,000 didn't bother him a great deal. He' knew how to function in that kind of 
situation pretty good by now. He was one of abou« two dozen service veterans on 
campus and found it more comfortable to move with these men than to associate with 
the younger, more immature fellows. 

He tried out for and gained a slot on the football team and this took up most of 
his free time. Like those early days in the city he became the object of some 
comments from his teammates but, he now had a better realization that punching out 
a bigot generally didn't cure hojn of his bigotry. There was some good-natured and 
light-hearted banter, similar to some of his service experiences, which soHEtirasa 
got under his skin but, he made no big issue out of it. Nicknames like "Chief, 
Savage, Redskin, Pocahontas, Crazy Korse'and siailar things were tagged on him • 
generally in response to something they all had viewed on TV or at the local movie 
theater or had read in their literature. 



Only whrn he dated a few of the more daring girls on carapus did he feel the now 
well understood \mder-c\irrents of racism in the small ooomunity. No overt actions 
were taken against him but, from his close friends he learned that such things were 
not well received in this small, rural community. It seemed to nim tha- his skin 
color just would never let him forget who and what he wa£ . 

His courses of study were no great problem as much of vftiat he chose to study was 
an extension of what he had learned at the BIA school and in the service. He was 
taking courses vdiich woiold lead to an engineering degree and felt capable of attaining 
his goals. 

There were a few other "odd balls" on the can?jus. A couple of foreign exchange 
students from the Par East, some displaced immigrants from Iron Curtain countries 
and a handful of blacks. It always seemed to himlkat some "vdiite American do-gooder" 
on the campus or in the community was always busily trying to bring these "misfits" 
together for some type of cannon effort to "Americanize" them to their satisfaction. 
He really had no dislike for them but, also felt no real ccanpulsion to associate 
with them in the way that was being tactlessly forced upon him. It seemed rather 
nonsensical to him for other people to think that they all had coninon problems be- 
cause they were't like everyone else in this community. 

After that first year he decided he would much prefer spending his sunsner living as 
-an Indian rather than trying to cope with life in the city and aa he went back to 
his home reservation to live with his grandmother. 

She was glad to have him back and he was glad to be with her once again. By now she 
was completely grey-haired and the signs of age were definitely etched into her 
brown face and hands. Yet she still was x^all of energy and constantly busied herself 
attending to his needs. 

He got a Job working for a construction company and so spent his money helping his 
grandmother maintain her simple home and buying himself the things he needed. 



Occasionally he picked up som'^ young people near his ?ge and they went on an .To- 
night drunk but, this wasn't too frequent. 

It was during this svmmer that he again met a gir| who he became greatly interested 
in. Like the other girl back in Wisconsin she seemed very traditional yet, he soon 
learned that she knew how to move freely in -the Whitemans world. 

At the end of the suumer ;hey were serious enough to disctiss their future. He said 
she must wait until he had his degree. Altho she didn't think much of the idea she 
agreed to it, finally. He went back to school on clo\ad nine looking forward to the 
first chance to get back to her. 

Throughout his second year of study he fovind it more and more difficult to remain 
non-conmittal and to maintain an attitude of indifference about his Indian identity. 
The national scene was becoming tense over the actions of black people and the 
can^jus and community hummed with the news of4>ossible black upris^Jig. The black 
students on campus were beginning to speak out and declaring their right to be 
I}roud. 

People began to watch him-*o see vdiat effect these new social events would have on 
him. He made a great show of not caring what the hell was going on as he only 
wanted an education and didn't want to take up the banner of any cey/se. 

In the early spring of that year, while driving back to the campus after seeing a 
movie, he happened on two car loads of local nen attacking three or four of the 
black students vdio had a couple of white girls with them. Foolishly he stopped and 
tried to reason with the white men. Calling him a "red nigger" they began to beat 
on him, too. 

The local police finally arrived and broke up the brawl. He and the black students 
were taken back to the school. The college pastor, a rather decent man, tried to 



soothe their ar^er and placated them with words from "the good book." The black 
students told Mm to can it and waliced out. After listening to the man for a fev, 
more minutes he got up and excused himself also. 

This incident jolted hi^ back to his childhood days in the city where he had to fight 
^ times before winning the stolid acceptance of his White peers. He felt he 
didnH want to go thnx that again and felt it would be l^xtile in this place anyway. 
Packing all of his belilngings,he piled them all in his car and left without a 
Single farewell to anyone. "If this is what I have to live with to get an education 
then it isn't worth it," He thought as he drove away from the school. 
I so he had come back again to his grandmothers. She was disappointed in his quitting 
' school but, she knew the reasons why and didn't admonish him for it. 

' He went back to work for the construction company and began finalizing his plans to 
I marry. His girl was happy she no longer had to wait and set about the business of 
preparing for her wedding. 

His idea was to have a quiet civil ceremony perfomed by a local Justice of the peace 
I but that was not to be. His grandmother and the girls family began to go about the 
I arrangements of a traditional tribal ceremony. He felt as out of place as a third 
" eye in the middle of a forehead,as the girl, her parents and his grandmother took 
I complete control. 

When it was all over with he wondered how great a fool his tribal people must think 
him to be because of his total ignorance of such things. He remembered observing 
I other traditional tribal wedding ceremonies but, never realized that as one of the 
principals he wo^old be called on to perfom a number of things which a new husband 
I and son-in-law is required to do. Even now that it was done, he still felt a 

flush of embarassment in his face because he had to be coached and directed in his 
part. "What a really dumb Indian I ami" he thought. 

I 



I 



I 



I 



J After the of the hcne,«on h»d «o™ off he and his «lfe beg^ to worK diligently 
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.t heing .arried and estaMiehing a home. He «ent to work every day and she Wed 
herself ar^nd their s»all but, comfortable old house. After several »nths had 
I Passed she ooyly «hispered in his ear one night Itat he was to b- a father. His 

Ufe seemed al-nost complete now. ^ only shadow in his life was that he oouldn-t 

■ determine if he really wanted to spend his entire life on the re.er»tion or whether 
I he should leave to see. a better economic position in the world of the Vhiteman. 

He talked to his grandmother ofUn about his inner feelings. Telling her his diff- 
iculty to trying to decide seemed to create a feeling of sadness in her. 

I .on. I have watched you growing up. Your whole life has been conft«ed because 

I ,„a could never really decide whether you wanted to live to the ways of our people 

or to take up the ^hitemans ways. If you go away from here without lo^wtog all that 
I you »«t taow about your peoples ways then you will conttoue to be conl^«ed. You 

«1U n^er f tod any happtoess trytog to live as Vhitemen live because no matter how 

■ h.^ you try your sldn wiU never tu™ White and he, 1i.e «hiteman will never let 

M jou forget it is red," She told hijn. 

.«hen you can understand, tmly understand, what your people are all about and 
recognize the beauty of our life, our thoughts end our visions, then you c«i go 
f .„„g the «hit«aan as a proud man Who has a red Skto. These tttogs you can only 
learn here among your people. Your young wife 1. one of the.^ung people left 

■ Who understands these things that is v*y I «a so happy «>at you chose her. 
A long time ago. I had one of your grandfathers pray for you ^ ask the Great Spirit 
Father to bless you and you were given a cherished nam. of your clan. It is time 

Ji that you try to learn ,*y I went tc such great lengths to do rich a thing. Never 

hav. I asked any thing of you because you are a man «»l I am a f «nale realtiv. who 
1 respect, your manhood. How. for this old lady, benefit, think of >*at I have said 
jm «.! then perhap. you can decid. which road you will walk. That is all I wlU .ay" 
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I She fl«ish»l l»r speech by st^JinS l"vtog the room. 

I She h^ saw t<.=hed the ve^ core o. his He .ealUed the t™th her_ 

«orts eM mt a fool for havin. lived so lor^ in constant con^ion over what he 
I wanted to be« 

^ she aid not e^cpect or need an answer i-ediately he decided to discuss it 

his Wife and see. so.e fox. of spiri^l ^aance. AX«^ ^ ^ — r forsa>cen 
his helief in the Great Spirit lather it had heen a long ti» since he had sought 
^ wisdo. thx^ prayer. Mayte that was another reason for his present confusion. • 

SO it was that he ftaally detex-«d «^t he »:«ld leam and re-lear. what it was to 
te a Redman in this world. He went about ms tas.c with eve^ =«nce of energy and 

Mt Of intelUgence he had. He dete^i^ he «>uld not ^t as he had <^t ^ 
many times in the Whitemans world. 

He tailed at great length and i . minute detail with his wife about a plan of action 
^ have hi- lean- what he ,»ust. He beca.» a little ^casperated that his desire to 
„e scoe structured, org^ized process he was familiar with was rejected as iB- 
possible for his purposes by his wife. 

Sfce was ads-^t tt^t no a»unt of recorded interviews, clinical notes, objective 
observations or other such he had used to gain .*at eduoation he had in 

the mtanans world would help hla learn to be Indian in the way he felt he 

needed to Iaiow« 

3, he was pervaded to try her way. He catted himself to foregoing all the ^ 
suit. h. was engaged in during his leisure ti-e. He gave up his occassional drin^ 
I ^ h««ing around with those who passed their time in this way. He gave up his 

poker games, boiatng nights and pool pUylng. 
' I„ their place h. began to accompany his wife to Indian social gatherings and 
% .otivlUes. H. ^etly let his elder reUtives .a>ow that he would be available for 
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any duties that they felt he could do in carrying out their traditional obligations 
in the coranunity. He asked his older male relatives to allow him to become a part 
of their traditional singing and dancing group. In every way he coxild he inmersed 
himslif totally in -ttie tribal traditional ways of his people. 

At first, he was the object of light-hearted teasing from the traditional members of 
his tribe. Also, his fomer close associates became somewhat piqued that he no 
longer sought their companship. Prom time Ixd time he felt discouragement because 
it seemed that no matter how much he tried he just couldn't seem to fathom the real 
meaning of all he was being exposed to. Yet he was detemined to persevere. 

His grandmother was cognizant of his real dedication and quietly set about finding 
every means available- to her to help her grandson attain his quest for knowledge of 
his real identity. His wife was a constant source of encoxaragement and enlighten- 
ment for him. She worked diligently at correctly interpreting the infonnation he 
needed clarification on when he had trouble understanding vdiat he was learning. 

He didn't know exactly how it came about yet there came a time when he began to 
perceive that there was a change in. him. It i^asn't as if he was struck by intellectual 
ligh-taiing, rather it was a slow awakening of his mind that told him he no longer held 
the same values and concepts in his mind. As he began to perceive this fact he was 
somewhat awed that such a thing could happen to him* 

He had spent nearly a quarter of a century striving to mold his life into a pattern 
%*lch he now knew he could never have fit. It had taken him less liian two years to 
find what he had been seeking for in the wrong way for nearly all his life. 

Now he sat on the lap of' his Mother, the Earth wanned^by embers of a sacred fireplace, 
listening to his elder relatives tell -tiie life history of his people in preparation 
for the christening of his new-born son. The power symbol of the Great Spirit, the 
Sun sent it's life giving rays, like golden arrows, into the center of the holy 
circle of the tepee. In the newly greening trees outside the tepee the longs of 
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c^. hea^ herald^ the o. «>e new .a.. U.:. to .... her .dv 

a^pe. ^ a .eauti^ st^P- ^ """"^ "^"■""f" 

^ .3te. peace^^ on ^ o.aaXe .a.. - - .een a ^« - - el..^ 
«... V.0 ha. .a^h^one. it ^ t.e .e,t ,*ate as. woo. he oouX. .ina. «.e .a^- 

a.o.e. eo« .ces^ w.«> heauU^ — - ~rr«i«. 

joy and pride that he was. 

yea^ he ccntlnaed to app:, h^lef to lea^ t.e vast of 
^.e..e.«3tao^tot«^.ean3^. m procese ne .san to 

»^ o^r. 0. Ue .aoe we« ^ t.e ,a»e conditton he ^ heen .or eo 

Bjore involved in tribal matters. 

^ one ^ le. to anot^r ^ learned t^t not only his tri.e ,»t, ever. tri.e o. 
^ ac«ss *e nation were «usht up i. a ^eat stn«.le to retain their 
Identities and maintain their way of life. 

^„ 3ee^ to be so ^ inter-woven problems confronting «.e maian nations as 
. ^Xe i^iivi^^lly that it see^d to be total!. oon^.sin« to hi. an* «st 
.ve^ne else. The retention o. re^ tribal lands, treat, ri^ts. water r^t, 
^X rights, ^tins and nsMn. ri^ts. and .serous other concerns se«ed li^ 
. .«,„^tal m« through which Indian people »«t st^ggle to s«vive. 
^ the years w«vt b. he st„«gled to «^ an«»rs to ^stions constantly bei^ 
^.ed as to Why hi, people «cisted i. such despa^ and poverty. Slowly, as he be- 
^ to learn »or. and ^re o. the historical se,^nce o. e«nts that had transpired 
to bring his people to their P«sent state he saw what he «^t was the root and 
catise of it all# 
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Tie— . 0. «>e Indian «oe -en oau^ up in ^ ^ 

e*.oatlon that he had been. As he went 
^rtant lea.e« o. his raoe ^ the sa.e .also .aXs .Mt he ^^ 
Tsaw in thai, actions an. haa. i. -i. - s^ oon^ion an. 

usions that had deluded him for so long. 

30 ^ o. the. se^ed to have siven up the »,t sisni.cant values o. «.ei. .re- 
rr AS the. conscienti^sl, went ahout t^ to i,«ve the ^terial sta^s o 

th lost all sisht Of the truly important teachings of their people, 
their tribesmen they lost all siSP-^ <" 

of h. re-educated or somehow tribal leadership must 
.W.»w, tribal leadership ™«t be re ^ «»e. "There ».st 

ehan^ if we are to survive as Redmen:" He thou^t, from ti»e to 

^ the ways our forefathers selected their 

be the re-creation and re-lmplementation of the ways 

.eaaers. Cur leaders direct and dete»ine on O^ch road we w.11 walX. If we Keep 

.11 i.,v. the road of our ancestors, 
on walldng road we are now on we soon will leave the roa 

^ have a real understanding of >*at is happening to the Kedman. 
K.^. for those who have a real l.,,„3hlp. Too many of 

4>.p«,^o *n re-shape present Indian ieaaeraiu-i^. 
we have to forego our efforts -o re snape v ^ +^ 

have waixed to far down the ^hitemans road. Xf it is important to, us to 

our way Of t^ and livi. then we »3t co»it ^selves to educating 
l oMXaren first in the revered traditions and »ys of our people. ^n^. =an 
Zse them .to the nechnology a:, science., of the Vhiteman w^oh they ,.11 need 
to build a new nation of Redman. 

o^y more people ^ «cogni.e the value of «>e elation offered to ^ by 
L traditional elders as bei. as important as a^ - lea» in the 
::lns world, the probl»3 counting ^ Hedm» today would be resolved wit. 
1x1 the near future* 

,^t is ed^cation, la it giving up a thousand g««ration3 of sacrifice a^ 
countless appeals to the Oreat Spirit for the perpe^tion of our tribe, for 



, ^ort ^ social for oneself. I* i* l^Vi.^^ 

^ c^. to sain ^aterxal co ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

^ae a value ayBtem a:^ a »raX Ph^loaoP y ,„o, other men ae 

T» it acoeptuig the concepts and prMClpx 
t^a.^ of years. Is xt ^^^^^ ^ „e 

^ greater than «>ose of our ancestors ^ ^ ^^^^ 

to j^^rther ourselves at the e^ense of re a v . . ^ 

rh had finally found out tna^ 
Thought the young »n ,*o . ^ ^ , id, life for his people 

,^t hi^elf to ^fiUin. MS .rana^o^^ers vash to 
^.^^toa^tot^-norofhisrevereaclanna^e. 
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Epilogue 

Black Elk, Oglala Medicine Man, stood atop the highest mountain in the sacred Black 
Hills in the late surnner of 1912. Offering the Sacred Pipe of his people, he prayed 
to Wakontonka The Great I^stery. The last words of his prayer were these; 
Again, and maybe the last time on earth I recall the great vision you sent me. It 
may be that some little root of the sacred tree still lives. Nourish it, then, that 

; it may leaf and bloom and fill with silking birds. Hear me, not for myself, but for 
my people; I am old. Hear me, that they may once more go back into the sacred hoop 

' and find the good road and the shielding tree. 

I These are the kinds of prayers our revered forefathers have uttered throughout the 
I ages in our behalf. These kinds of appeals have been made for our benefit. These 
' are the kinds of soul-filled cries that our ancestors have sent up to our Great Spirit 
I Father. It has been and always should be this way. 

I When we speak of "Indian Education" this is where we must begin. "liidian Education" 

means we must turn ourselves and our children on to learning -fixist the things that 
i are Important to us as Redmen. Tjirst, to toow who we are and how we must live as 
Redmen. Then we can learn what must be learned to exist with all of the technology 
created by the Whiteman. 

I m order to accomplish this we must carry out an "educational effort" with parents, 
with pre-school children and with children of all ages that the "first -pridrxt ar is to 
know ourselves as Indians* 
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' we mast gain financial control of educational funds, political control of our schools, 
intellectual control of our childrens miiids, we must strivi^fSTl^mplete control 
of every "educational instilration" presently shaping the thoughts and minds of our 
I p^ple. only in this way can we possibly hope to "go back into the sacred hoop and 
I find the good road and the shielding tree!" 
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one of the assumptions of the American educational system is 
th^t it prepares individuals to live in society. The theory of edu- 
cation apoears to 7e that if every "individual receives an adequate 
preparation in the basic facts of western man's existence he or she 
can thereafter function as a useful and law-abiding citizen of the 
nation. The belief in education as the basis for a democracy has been 
a favorite thesis throughout the centuries of American existence and 
the free public school has been a tangible demonstration of this 
belief. 

AS one looks around American society today, however, the old 
belief in the saving virtue of education is badly shaken. The smartest 
and best educated men are busy stealing from each other. The federal 
government is for sale to th^ highest bidder. And the corporate mind 
with its carrot stick of profit swincing gayly before it wanders down 
the road of social and ecological destruction watching its television 
conucercials convince it that all is well. The infonr.ed cit^izenry, the 
beneficiaries of the free public education, remain locked i"n a profound 
ignorance and could care less. Even the language has become so corrupted 
as to be meaningless. No public official tells lies anymore, he simply 
as a credibility gap. People are not murdered, they are wasted, or in 
\he case of the CIA, terminated under extreme circumstances. 

In such a society it goes without saying that the best learned 
I lessons are not those of the classroom but those of the political cau^.- 

cus. unless one can find salvation in the political machinations of 
I his group he can hardly find salvation at all. As a result we have 

not only the manipulations of corporations and • political parties but 
the recent power movements in the minority groups would indicate that 
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I every facet of American r.ocial existence is now determined by power 

vhich ir. exercised v/ith contemot toward anyone who questions its use. 

■ Such a state of affairs should not be unexpected. The very basis 
I of American educational theory lacks moral and ethical content. It does 

not speak of the relationshios between people and between groups of 
I people. It merely provides ^sufficient tools for individuals to use 

to climb the ladder of social, economic, academic, military, and in- 
' tellectual pyramids without regard to the means used to achieve the " 

I ends desired by the individual. Little can be said about the way things 

ought to be. Social sciences can simply describe the manner in which 
I they appear to operate given the conditions under which they arise. 

In this whirlpool of disorder Indian education is supposed to 
' orient !^ndian children to the mysteries of the world of the white man. 

■ It is supposed to teach him respect for lav/ and order while he watches 
the lav/ being blatantly violated before his eyes. He is taught to 

q revere knowledge v/hile he watches incompetents achieve the most startl- 

^ in? success. Ha is tauq^-t to expect an equal opportunity while heknov/s 

^ that he will be denied that opportunity because of his race. And the 

I •lajor task of Indian education, if we listen to the multitude of people 

no^v engaged in its mysteries, is to reduce the droo-out rate which 
^ translates, keep them in school longer and feed them more lies. 

0 Indian education has been built upon the premise that the Indian 

had a great deal to learn from the white man and that the white man 
represented the highest level of achievement that mankind had reached 
in the evalutioriary process. The white man's religion was the best, 
Ij his economics were superior to any that had been discovered, his sense 

a of justice was the keenest, his knowledge of history the greatest. 
The Indian's task was to consume the little bits and pieces of the 
white man's world in the expectation that some day he vould become 
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as smart as the white man. The totality of the white man's Knowledge 
was supposed to be the unfoldina of the wisdom of the a,es that had 
been painfully accumulated by the series of brilliant men that preceded 

him. 

m the old treaty-signing days many Indians came to feel that 
perhaps this superior knowledge gave the white man his right to do 
what he did. BOWS and arrows were useless against guns. Ponies could 
I not outrun trains. Iron kettles were superior to earthen POts and 
, hides. SO the education provision, were written into the treaties and 
' from tribe to tribe the people began to slowly change their ways to 
I conform to the white man's way of doing things. The expectation that 
one day the fuzzy picture would clear and the Indian would stand as 
equal to the white man grew over the generations. Today when we are 
. asked What our problems are, we continue to reflect this ancient belief. 
* "Give us more education," we cry, "and we can become self-sufficient". 
I But there is a real question that we have failed to examine when 

we talk about education as one of the answers to our problems. What is 
I education? lfl>at is'it that we must learn if we are to adjust to the 
type of society in which we find ourselves? To answer this question 
we must probe back into the beginnings of the western mind and discover, 
I if possible, the basis for advocating the free public education. I 

believe that we can find at least part of our answer in the influence 
I of the Christian religion on the western mind. That religion has taught 
the westerners how to think about society, the world, and the individual 
person and it has given the western societies the confidence in them- 
I selves fo that they either refuse to examine their premises or they 
see no need to qo into what they would consider fundamental truths 
^,■1 of the nature of the world. 
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The western mind in dependent upon two tyoes of thought, Greek 
and Hebrew, which have intertwined together to form the Christian 
scheme of things as it has been brought to this country. Greek philo- 
sophy traditionally emphasized the pursuit of knowledge by the in- 
dividual who received a divine call to seek knowledge. Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle all made efforts to elaborate a basic theory of the world 
in which the concentration of the individual was on revealing the true 
nature of the world - the search for ultimate reality. Western science 
has inherited the Greek tendency to classify and categorize the facts 
of existence into systematic fields of knowledge. Behind this tendency 
is the idea that by knowing all of the facts of existence an individual 
can achieve the wisdom necessary to understand himself and his society. 
When the Platonic philosophy was put into effect in Syracuse it turned 
out to be a disaster. 

The other aspect of v;estern thought is the Christian emphasis 
on individual salvation. The message of the early Christian church and 
the message of many right wina Christians today is that the individual 
can be saved from the evils of the world by uncritical acceptance of 
the facts of the Christian religion. By affirming belief in the data 
compiled about Jesus of Nazareth a Christian is "saved" from whatever 
demons inherit and inhabit the earth. Not only in this philosophy 
completely divorced from the realities of the world, it does not take 
into account the inter-workings of groups of men as they form the 
small communities in which they live. Inherent in the Christian religion 
is the idea that if every individual behaves according to the best of 
his ability the conglomerate of individuals who form a society at any 
one time will act morally and ethically towards one another and towards 
the other societies with which they have contact. 



A great deal of the thinking of present day educators still 
depends upon the Greek-Christian assumptions concerning the nature 
of man and the world he lives in. A great deal of the academic pur- 
suit in American universities does not concern the problem of an in- 
dividual acting in a society as it does simply measuring the events 
of that society. The assumption that an individual, given sufficient 
data concerning the v;orld, and having a purity of heart towards the 
subject matter he is asked to consume, will become a useful member 
of society remains the basic thesis behind public education. 

The v/estern mind has never questioned the fact that human beings 
appear to act differently in grouos than they do when acting as soli- 
tary individuals. Nor has it ever found that solitary individual who 
acts in the manner which western thinking projects. Man is also found 
in groups of people and to find a solitary individual one would have 
to travel to the far corners of the earth and discover a hermit, one 
who had given up all relationships with the outside world. Such a 
person would naturally have few ethical or moral dilemm.as since such 
questions arise in co* junction with the normal contact with people. 

\ihen this attitude toward knowledge is made the chief factor 
in determining the nature of education we have a phenomenon in which 
the facts of the world are taught without regard to the relationships 
which they share one with another. Thus we learn about the nature of 
politics, the nature of economics, the nature of sociology, and the 
nature of anthropology, yet we are not told and are incapable of learning 
whether or not these fields have any relationship with each other. 
Western education docs hot concern itself with relationships, only 
with facts. It assumes, with no basis for doing so, that the relationships 
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will work thenrclvcs out in some kind of divine pre-established har- 
mony. The present state of American society testifies to the fact that 
such a pre-established harmony does not and cannot exist whenever a 
significant number of individuals are involved. 

The assumption that people become qood and useful citizens or 
that they are capable of earning a living or making a contribution 
to the collection of knowledge by consuming a sufficient number of 
facts is not only ill-founded, it precludes any search for the real 
maning of things. At best it produces a short term type of logic which 
we have seen in Catch-22, in the rhetoric of the Viet Nam war, and in 
the various assumptions that are made daily in society. V7e feel that 
President Nixon did not know about Watergate because we have been 
taught that Presidents do act, that way. And that is the only basis for 
our belief - we have been taught certain propositions to be true and 
we have little critical apparatus to refute our beliefs. 

The struagles of the sixties over new concepts of social justice 
have been largely waged on the basis of the old logics which were part 
! and parcel of the western educational system. Integration, for example, 

meant that everyone had to be the same but the failure to define what 
' that same was meant the eventual downfall of the theory of integration. 

I And it was people within the black community who, upon the passage of 

the Civil Rights legislation to establish equality, awoke to find them- 
I selves still black, still bound to the ghettos, and still discriminated 

against. The assumption with the Civil Rights movement was that by forcing 
' people to respect the Civil Rights laws eauality could be achieved. It 

I was a 'mple matter to simply by-pass those laws and establish new 

relationships of racism more sophisticated than before which returned 
I many of the same behavioral patterns to the way that the white majority 

erJc ^i^^®^ ^° 
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American society has been based upon the strong and mystical 
I belief in the salvation of the individual citizen. And while there 

were few people this belief had some validity. When the nid-western 
cities were small cities of less than 50,000 it was possible to grade 
I the opportunities and effort*; for self-qovernmcnt according to the 

peculiarities of the city. Mow they are approaching a half million 
( or more and they have inherited all those problems which were formerly 

considered to be mental diseases of the eastern establishment. The 
rugged individualism of the old America has been replaced with the 
I large corporate conglomerate. The old family grocery store, gas station, 

farm, or business has fallen victim to the intrusions of the corporation, 
i The distribution system of the nation has made it impossible for a 

single business or family to survive as a unit. The 'communications 
redia has acted to homogenize us to certain beliefs and ways of thinking 
I which create in us a "herd" instinct for d^ff^rcnt than 

that in which we are taught to believe. 
I Perhaps the chief proof of the value of the old individualism 

was the ability of the system to point out the individuals which it 
had produced as an indication of its truth. As we have seen, those 
I that the system has produced in recent years are hardly fit to be 

applauded if we have any sense of ethics or morals left. The old ability 
1 to point at successful individuals was based upon an awareness of the 

past and the perpetuation of a tradition of "what made America great". 
But people are having an increasingly difficult time finding American 
I greatness today. Instead the cynicism and despair on every side, in 

the liberal community as well as the conservative community, would 
1 indicate that the ideal conception of American history as the unbeatable 

march of progress has been large debunked. 

The justification for the displacment of the American Indian, as 
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developed in American history courses wenh ricjht alonq with the old 
belief in progress and rugged individualism. Indians had to be replaced, 
the belief went, because it was necessary to create the ';,xoat society 
of which we are the beneficiaries. But today with an increasing awareness 
of poverty, racism, ecological disaster, and political corruption, it 
is no longer possible to justify any actions taken by the American 
social or political system. And it is not possible to justify them to 
even those Americans v;ho still believe the old myths. 

History, for the American society, has vanished. It has been re- 
placed with a timeless and mindless wandering. People are looking to 
the educational system to retrieve them from the sense of disaster 
which they feel and the educational system tightens its belt and starts 
to gather ever m.ore data on the state of society in effect increasing 
the sense of hopelessness and lost v;hich people feel. Progress has 

it:?olf and even the advt:.rtiser.Gnts tell ue that th-.. orl -^-v^- 

and auto manufacturers are trying to reverse their destructive impact 
on Am.erican life. By lessening the amount of destruction on our lives 
these corporations proclaim that they are making progress. We can thus 
measure progress by measuring how little damage we continue to do, not 
how many creative things are accomplished. 

Within this general feeling of social confusion a number of 
ideas have been advanced which give hooe to those keen enough to per- 
ceive them. The trend in recent court decisions has been to emphasize 
tne intferest cf society over and against the interests of the private 
corporation or the state in developing its plans. Civil Rights cases 
are more frequently framed' in terms of class actions rather than in 
seeking redress for individuals. Justice William O. Douglas* dissent 
in the case of Sierra Club, v. Morton even raises the question of 
whether a nature feature such as a canyon can have legal standing to 
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protect itself agai.ist exploitation from developers. These ideaii are 
relatively new and the concern of the. legal processes and the people 
who work in them to give groups of people and even natural landmarks 
a status in the eyes of the law would indicate that a whole new con- 
ception of the world is being forced into being whether the old beliefs 
v;ish it or not. 

What we are seeing in the field of law with the development of 
public interest law firms, class actions, and ecological suits is the 
shift in emphasis on the absolute rights of the individual and his 
use of the property he owns to an emphasis on the values and concerns 
of arouos of people. Perhaps no better example can be made than the 
recent case involving the education of the Amish children in Wisconsin, 
in the case Yoder v. State which was decided in the Supreme Court in 
1971, the state of Wisconsin argued that it was the best custodian 
of the morals and values of society and that the Amish had to bow to 
thw wishes, wisdom, and policies of the state board of education and 
allow their children to be educated in the public schools. 

The supreme Court pointed out, to the great embarrassment of 
the state of Wisconsin, that the traditions, customs, and beliefs of 
the Amish, when consistently followed produced a society in which 
broken marriages, juvenile delinquency, poverty and crime were virtually 
unknown. When the Amish record was balanced against that of Wisconsin 
it became apparent that the values of the Amish were far superior to 
those of the state of Wisconsin. This important case set the precedent 
that where a group has peculiar beliefs, traditions and customs and 
it can show beyond a doubt that its way of life is superior to that 
of the surrounding society, and that it consistently practices its 
customs with beneficial results, the state cannot use its powers over 
individuals to force members of that community to accept its institutions 



The parallel here with the tribal communities is obvious. If 
"we could show that our customs, traditions, and beliefs were a vital 
part of our community life and had the effect of reducing or eliminating 
the statistics of poverty and failure which presently characterize them 
v;e could remove ourselves from the effect of the society around us. 
Perhaps the chief difference bGtv;een Indian communities and the Amish 
is that for a century v/e have been denied the right to practice our 
customs and traditions* We have not kept them alive and have not used 
them to hold our communities together* They do net have much place in 
our lives today and are too often regarded as relics of the past* Thus 
we are trapped into being the recipients of the American educational 
system because we have failed or been denied the right to live according 
to our ovm dictates* 

Another development in the legal field of great importance is 
the emerging sense of justice which seeks to create the idea of com- 
pensation for crimes rather than retribution* The traditional sense of 
justice in the western tradition is the Old Testament idea of an "eye 
for an eye"* This concept is just short of savagery yet it has been 
the favorite concept of Protestant America which has had a major influenc 
in the interpretation of law and the development of penalties for crimina 
law* Perhaps as important and intimately related to the penalty nature 
of criminal law is the recent abolishment of the death penalty* We see 
the spectacle of the conservatives trying desperately to re-instate 
the death penalty in spite of the overwhelming testimony of experts that 
it does not deter murder. The conservatives are willing that a few 
innocent people be killed so fong as they can kill those they are 
certain are guilty of murder* Such an attitude is even pre-Old Testament 
since even God was willing to spare Sodom and Gomorrah for the presence 
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of ten righteous men. 

As capital punishment has fallen, even if only temporarily, so 
H compensation for the victim of crimes is becoming an important aspect 

of criminal law. Criminal law had developed as a means of the state 
protecting— the property of individual citizens. There was no attempt 
to force compensation to the victim.s of a crime by the state. A victim 
could sue in civil court if he had the means. But in general the tendency 
was to use the laws and institutions of the state to punish the per- 
petrator of the crime while leaving the victim uncompensated. Today the 
idea of compensation for the victim has been discussed in Congress and 
in several states and numerous proposals have been introduced to make 
compensation a chief part of the criminal law on both the state and 
federal levels. 

These ideas are not, as we have seen, a part of the western 
tradition of lav;. The idea of spreading the loss of a crime over the 
members of a society is not a western idea where every man is responsi- 
ble for his crimes and only for his crimes. Western nations had no idea 
zZ the corporate nature of society and hence to develop a criminal 
law in which the corporate nature of guilt and responsibility was recog- 
nized was far beyond the ability of v;estern men to comprehend. These 
ideas are basically derived from the tribal conceptions of society. In 
a great many tribes retribution for murder Has the last step in the 
process of settling the criminal nature of m.urder. More often than 
not the family of the murdered person would adopt the murderer and the 
murderer had to become a member of the family to replace the person he 
had killed. The idea behind this tradition was that society had suffered 
enough by the loss of one of its members. Killing in vengeance would 
II only compound, the crime against the society over and above the crime 

against the family or the victim. 
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Compensation for lesser crimes was a way of life in nearly every 
In^^ian tribe. It did not make sense to Indians to jail a person for 
infrinqmcnt of one of the tribe's customs. It was sufficient punishment 
for the crime to be known and for the tribe ^ family^ clan^ or band to 
knov; about the crime. The duty under the laws of many tribes was for 
the relatives of the criminal to compensate the family of the victim 
or the victim for the rash act of the criminal. It would be even more 
accurate to soeak of transgressor since the very conception of the 
criminal is foreign to the customs of most tribes. 

At least in the field of law when we speak of the differences 
between Indian customs and the laws of the white man we are speaking of 
two different systems of thought and what we are seeing at the -present 
tiip.e is the brcakdov;n of all the concepts v/hich the white man has and 
the gradual substitution of the old Indian concepts in their Dlace. 
The old theory of ounishment and individual rights is being replaced 
by the concern for and the acknowledgment of the whole social order. 
In this field the relationships between the parts of the society are 
becoming more important than the respective entities which serve to 
compose that society. We see a shift from factual law to relationship 
law and the emphasis is becoming more of a concern for the totality of 
society and not for its individual parts. The tribal customs which were 
debunked as primitive are going to be seen as more sophisticated than_ 
anyone imagined and the field of law v;ill in the future be Indianized 
rather than civilized because th conception of civilization has become 
to primitive for modern society. 

In the field of economics a major breakthrough is being discussed. 
It is the guaranteed annual income. The idea has had support from both 
conservatives and liberals although they differ in both ideology and 
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in the wanner in v;hich they intend to carry the orograin out. In the 
last election the intorapcrato remarks of Hubert Humphrey and George 
McGovern in the California primary sidetracked the idea of the guarantee 
I annual income when Humphrey began to make outrageous claims that the 

H McGovern idea would bankrupt the nation. Yet the idea has substantial 

merit when one considers that at every level of existence there are 
subsidies made available to parts of the society by government programs. 
Corporations get tax breaks, small companies get special tax rates, 
individuals get a variety of subsidies from guaranteed banking under 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation to the Federal Housing Authori 
which supports their thirty uear mortgages. Postage is subsidized, food 
is subsidized, airlines are subsidized. Everyone is subsidized. 

It remains but a step forward at some future date when the nature 
of subsidy is finally accepted by both liberals and conservatives and 
the guaranteed annual incor.c is r.' = per*: of the '7cne'-al social pro- 
gram of the federal government. ^\ that point v;e will have gotten far 
away from tfee old conservative an^ Christian idea that God looks out 
for those chat help themselves. This theory incorporated itself into 
the v;estern viewpoint during the days of the post-Reformation period 
when affluence «as considered a divine sign that the individual was one 
of the elect. The argument v;ent that God having chosen a certain number 
™ of people from before the beginning of the world to be saved, would 

III naturally give those people during their time on earth the best possiblt 

conditions, m.eaning wealth, and that by following the Christians virtuei 
H of hard work, singleminded purpose in life, and piety, the elect would 

naturally prosper. 

During the arguments over the theory of evolution the scientific 
II establishment transformed that idea into the jungle law of the survival 

Q of the fittest. The presence of inherited wealth has never been conside 
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by the conservative as cheating the basic promise of both the lialvution 
of the chosen and the survival of the fittest. Yot this dualistic 
theory of individualism saw itself justified only in those that sur- 
vived. It never auestioncd what haroened to those that did not "mafee it". 

When the guaranteed annual income eventually becomea a reality it 
will probably take at least one form of intellectual argument. It will 
be said that a human being has the right not only to civil eixstence 
under the laws of the state but to the irreducible satisfaction of 
food and shelter. And it will be considered a major breakthrough for 
western man to have advanced to this degree of sophistication. The 
problem is that the idea if neither new nor is it derivative from the 
traditions and theories of western educational institutions. Paul Radin, 
noted anthrolpogist, and it is rare that one can depend upon the findings 
of an anthropologist, finds that the right to food ans shelter was the 
b--:.c fnct Indian tribal existence. It x-^as the 3-vel b-ynnd wh^r-h 
a human being could not be' reduced in any Indian tribe. 

Rather than learning about the benefits of western capitalism 
in the educatuonal process, one would do better to learn about the 
old Indian customs and traditions and spend time meditating on the 
means by which such ideas can be transformed into ppolitical and economic 
reality in contemporary America. Again when ve reach the plateau of 
the guaranteed annual income we have reached the conception of society 
has having a few basic relationships which must be given to all members. 
We no longer have an individualism which blesses the fortunate or corrupt 
few while damning the majority of people. We have passed from the con- 
centration on the facts of individual existence to the relationships 
between all members of a society. We have, in effect, recognised again 
the corporate or group nature of social existence. 

Several years ago there was a terrible concern about the cological 
disasters being visited upon the planet. The college students did their 
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usual insane type of protest and buried new cars with groat symbolic 
ccrctncnicG, donated *a v;eek end a year to picking up the beer bottlen 
fron the roads where they had deposited them the night before, and vowed 
never again to cut down a redwood tree. The oil companies trotted out 
over-aged and paunchy astronauts who solemnly testified to us on tele- 
vision that their oil company had spent a decade developing a new gas 
additive which prevented air pollution. The Interior Department fired 
Smoky the Bear whose only concern was preventing forest fires and got 
a new mascot, # who was the archetype ecologist with an 

image just short of St. Francis of Assisi. 

The result of this outpouring of faith in the T^erican future of 
ecological concern was the estbalishment , for a time, of several ecologi< 
journals and the prevention of the SST for a short time. Rumors are 
prevalent that President Nixon intends to get his SST yet even though 
Britain and France have nearly gone bankrupt w^th theirs. \et as super- 
ficial as the cological movement has been there have been some permanent 
gains made. The number of law suits presently beging taken by the 
public interest ecological and conservation organizations has grown and 
the increasing problems have become more serious so that the problem, if 
not solved, can no longer be ignored. 

The ecological movement has been the movement in contemporary 
An^rica that has roost blatantly copied the American Indian. A great deal 
of the sympathy for Indians derives from an acknowledgment by whites 
that Indians did not destroy the balance of nature and that the tribal 
values of living in harmony with the environment were much more advanced 
and meaningful than wer6 the western i/Jp^t^/^^ /tWttWl^^/ values of con- 
tinual rearrangement of natural features on behalf of man's industrial 
needs. We need not discuss the ecological movement other than to say 
that it also approoohes but does not yet equal the tribal values of 
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rnaintaininq a meaningful relationship between a society and a particular 
land. The 'rurrcnt concern for ecology docs not yet recognize the ?;pirit 
of the place, the nature of the earth, or the relationshio with the other 
life forms that was a standard belief of most tribes. It is still at the 
tourist stage of development. Yet there is hope even for the white men, 
that they will someday recognize that certain places are holy places, 
that a society must have a sacred ground where it sinks its roots, and 
thac even the smallest anirals and life forms have a right to exist for 
themselves, that even they can teach us things we do not know. 

Another contemporary movement of note has been the VJomen's Lib- 
eration movenent. The Christian religion is based upon a degradation 
of women beginning at the Garden of Eden story and continuing through 
the New Testament days and the doctrines of the early Christian church. 
The result of this religious belief was to make v/omen second class 
citizens durina the dtivelopment of European political iinstituti ons . . 
Women were regarded not only as inferior to men but as having no sense 
of understanding of political and economic forms of social existence. 
In many states women still cannot sign a valid contract, cannot own 
property without their husbands consent, and receive less pay for the 
same job performance. 

Women's Liberation is a current effort to develop a place for 
women in American society.- But it would appear from many of the spokes- 
v/omen ^or the movement that in many ways it seeks to pretend that no 
distinctions exist between men and women. The roles of both men and 
women are thus becoming increasingly confused and even the inadequate 
western traditions involving women are fast vanishing. Many of the 
tribe^ljvad special olaces for women in the society. In the past and 
today women played an important place in the political structure of 
the tribe. The Iroquois clan, mothers chose the chiefs of the tribe 
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nnri exercised n areat deal of influence over the decisions m^d*- by 
the chiefs. In most tribes the oroperty of the homo belongel to the 
woman and the children were regarded as her special responsibilities. 
Hardly a tribe can be found where the role of women was not revered 
and where a special place was not found for them. In the women's 
liberation movement of today we find a helpless American society 
trying vaijxly to find a place for women and attempting, as in the case 
of Civil Rights, to pretend that fiiindamental differences do not exist. 

In spite of the pretense at civilizatuon American sopiety has 
been unable to reconcile itself with its children. The Its of the 
^.ixties were a fundamental protest bv the young peoolc aaair. ,t the 
hypocrisy of their elders and juvenile delinquency has been a con- 
tinuirg problem that has grown in violence and complexity. One of the 
efforts to reduce iuvenile delinguency has been the Big Brother Pro- 
gram. In this program an aduA unrelated. to the troubled boy has been 
1 appointed to talk and work with him. It is felt that children without 

fathers or with problems do better by relating to an adult who is not 
directing involved with daily family problems. 

The Big Brother program has been one of the informal means, that 
is, the means used outside the formal institutions, to solve the pro- 
I blem of juvenile delinquency. It has generally meant that American 

society has had to go beyond the confines of the family to find a 
means of introducing young Pfeople into the customs and responsibilities 
of adult citizenship. This concept is, of course, old hat for the 
people from Indian tribes. Many tribes had a kinship system whereby 
the training and counseling of the young of both sexes was done by a 
more distnnt family merher than the f^-ther or mother. Uncles on the 
father's side would train the boys and sisters on the mother's side 
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v/oul^ v/ork with the air Is. At loast Dart of the foolinq behind the 
kinship relationships was the effort to keep the parents and the 
children away from a disciplinarian relationship which might ir4jure 
the basic family unit. 

As a means of maintaining a family and organizing the various 
relationships which a society must have to survive, the old tribal 
customs appear to be far advanced when compared with the institutions 
of contemporary America. The kinship system v/orkea in such a way that 
no orphans existed and the need for institutional care or coitunitment 
of troubled young people did not exist because no i etifcnships of an 
alienated nature^'were allowed to exist. The whole fabric of the tribe 
depended upon a coirplex series of relationships which bound everyone 

a great many relativei'^ v;ho had reciprocal duties toward e„ach other. 
As the social problems in American society continue to increase and 
intensify prcgrans such as the Big Brothers will bo exnandec! and perhap 
eventually made a regular part of the social institutions. 

There are a number of other developments today that portend a 
radical change in social thinking in America. Even the co. servative 
desire to return the forms of government decision-making to the' local 
cornunities appears to be a form of political fragmentation reminsicent 
of the old tribal band structures rather than an accelerated effort to 
make the political structures revelant to the mass of citizens. On the 
whole one can easily find an abandonment of the western and Christian 
ideology of society and a shifting of emphasis to social forms that 
are parallel and sometime nearly identical to the customs, tr aditions, 
and beliefs of many of the old^ribal structures. At this point, then, 
we must examine the attitudes, of those programs and people working in 
the field of Indian education to determine at what point in the process 
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Indian education actually relates tc the world as we kn.^v; it nnd as 
we are seeing it adapt to changing social realities. 

At best Indian .education is an ill-conceived version of the worst 
of the Protestant theological generalities which are cherished by the 
conservative elements in America. Nearly every program available has 
a basis of motivation as an element. Peoole think that there must be 
some way to get an liidian child interested in education and substantial 
research funds are available to determine how you "motivate" a child. 
Sam Deloria has pointed out that motivation is trying to find a way 
to make someone do something you want him to do, not a process of gettinc 
someone interested in doing what he uants tc do. Eut the end product 
of school work is too often mere recitation of learned facts which have 
been arranged in a manner pleasing to the teacher. Thus rotivation is 
6emonic at best and a catastrophe induced by prafessional ignorance at 
worst. 

But the pattern of education thrust upon Indian children, the 
motivation- recitation syndrome, is good Protestant theology. One is 
frightened to death by tales of a burning hell and thus motivated. Then 
one is taught the basic facts of the salvation story and is asked to 
believe that they actually happened some time and some Place long ago. 
Whether the facts of educational content can be attached to a motivation 
mechanism or not has probably not entered the mind of the teacher or 
the professional educator. He is chiefly concerned with running a smooth 
operation, not with the development of any significant complex of 
relationships which would orient the student toward the world he will 
face. If Indian education can be purged of this relic of the Reformatior 
it would bo one of the significant events of our generation. Motivation 
is at best high camp confidence games played on children and has no 



part in a nteaningful educational process. 

Another facet of Indian education is the assumption which has 
been traditionally held by educators that it must be compensatory. The 
initial difficulty with the English v/hich most Indian children experience 
is interpreted as indicating a fundamental mental defect which must be 
obercome v/ith compensatory programs. Even the current fascination with 
bi-lingual programs does not do justice to the native languacfes. It is 
concerned primarily with finding a new way to teach English not a way 
to expand and develop either thought processes or^'native languages. 
Classifying Indian children as needing compensatory educational programs 
is a forfeit of the cultural values of the Indian people in favor of 
an ill-cefined and unrelated Anglo cultural context v/hich at best is 
breaking apart because of its interla inconsistencies. 

The v/hole idea of compensatory programs must be shifted in em- 
phasis. The programs must come full circle and be viewed as having an 
integirty in themselves as vehicles of Indian cultural exoressian and 
survival. The idea of compensation involves/ at its deepest level, the 
racial connotation that only those of white heritage are capable of 
civlized behavior. It further indoctrinates children into ethno-centric 
beliefs in which English appears as the natural language v/ith all other 
lanauaaes appearing as diveraent and lesser tongues. It may come as a 
surprise to many Americans but a majority of the vvorld does not speak 
English. And prpbabxy a majority of the educated people in the world 
do not even speak it. It represents at best a Protestant conceptualizatic 
of salvation, the idea that the lesser races of men cannot enter heaven 
or civilized existence until they speak the mother tongue and until they 
adapt themselves to the \vays of God's people. 

One of the less frequently articulated assumptions we find in 
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Indian education Is that education will ?ivo the individual Indian 
' th« opportunity enjoyed by other Americans to compete in the economic 

I realm. Education has been looked upon as a sure Hey to e.ploye™t in 

the fields of lucrative endeavor. In a fundar^ntal manner it presently 
I is that key since the malority of good Job opportunities which presently 

exist have qualifications which can only be satisfied by educational 
' achievements as measured in degrees and certificates. 

I But the employment oppbrtunities are gradually shrinking as the 

concern of society changes from social problems to econonic ventures 
I of very coTplex magnitude. Already some types of jobs are far beyond 

th. possibility Of the vast najority of Indian people for they involve 
• not only education but informal political or family alliances which 

I Indian people, simoly because they are Inr-an people, lack. Jobs in 

t>e stock market, in the upper e.helons of the energy industry, in 
t the political parties, and in corporate firms with a stronc fa.rily 

tradition are already beyond the reach of all but the most unusual 
Indian people. 

I Tnus to advocate education as the key to opening employment 

opportunities is in a certain sense usless. By the same token some 
1 notice „ust be taken of the series of jobs that are specifically designed 

L ■ for Indians, jobs which cannot or should not be filled by non-Indians, 
f Many of these are in government and many more are going to be opening 

H up in tribal programs and developments on or nea. reservations. The 

interpretation of education must therefore be reUted not to a vocation 
I in general term, but a vocation In specific tribal or Indian ter«s. 

we do not need accountants or doctors In a genera) sense but in a 
specific comjnunity or problematic sense. 



f The old Protestant economic theory wc- . . .h the unique hard- 

worklny and picua individual who had the world at his feet and had only 
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to knock and all doors would be opened to him. Equality of opportunity, 
in the economic field was an American truism v/hich v/as rarely ciu^^stioncd. 
Today it is not only under question but in viev/ of our present examples 
of public ethics and morality^ it has become the latest of the big 
American lies to be exposed. Even the toughest of individuals apparently 
needs plenty of unmarked bills to ensure his success on the climb up- 
v/ards . 

Education for life employment has thus been taken from its basis 

as an individual endeavor and made into a community need with some new 

been 

community relatiorshios. It has or is being Indianized. The only problem 
is that Indian educators have not advanced in their thinking about the 
goals of education and the generalized and obsolete picture is still 
being prfi.scntcd to Indian children. Education must now be interpreted 
in a total conmunitv sense and a sense of community recoonsibility must 
be developed in educational programs that is at least as strong as the 
technical skills v/hich are given in specific job areas. 

The final unchallenged assumption concerning Indian education is 
one quite :^requently made by policy-makers at the state and federal 
level. It involves such a complete m.isunderstanding of culture as to 
display the lack of education and awareness on the part of those who 
hold it so appauling as to be ridiculous. Indians receivec citizenship 
in 1914 and for at least the majority of this century have been relatively 
quite in their protests. The majority of people in this country have 
come to believe that Indians are as natural a part of this nation as 
are the Pilgrims - and about as relevant. So the majority of people will 
tell you that Indians are just as good as everyone else and that wo should 
have the same opportunities as everyone else. So far so good. The problem 
is that this sense of equality is allowed to cover over the vast gulf 
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thot exista betv/eon the cultural values of the respective tribes ond 
the rest of America. There is no cultural tradition which binds Indians 
to the rest of America outside of the John Wayne movies and the popular 
books on the wars of the Plains Indians. The religious traditions are 
greatly divergent. Qultural attitudes toward history, toward language, 
toward social forms of activity, and towards many other things are at 
almost polar opposites; 

It is within the experience of every one of us here that there 
are so many ways in v/hich Indian behaviors based upon cultural beliefs 
and practices differ from those of the rest of society. I will give but 
one example of this gulf allowing you to speculate on others of your 
experience. In many tribes when a person wishes to indicate disapproval 
one simply remains silent. It is not good manners to talk and disagree 
with the person proposing the course of action with which one disa^^reos. 
The boycott or disaoproval by v;ithdrav;al is used quite f rcqv.^ntly on 
the inter-tribal level to indicate disagreement. Anglo tradition dic- 
tates a far different kind of behavior. To indicate disaoproval in 
white society the practice is to "speak now or forever after hold your 
peace". Disaoproval is vocal and shattering. 

Many tribal elections are held on important policies and proposals 
and they have a dual nature. Traditional Indians regard them as devices 
of the white man and refuse to oarticipate in them Their absence is not 
interpreted as an 'Indian form of * protest. It is given an Anglo inter- 
pretation and when no dissenting voices are heard Anglos assume that 
the proposed course of action has the approval of the tribe. Often tne 
exact: opposite is true. To assume, therefore, in Indian education that 
the learned reactions of the teaching methods will indicate a constant 
attitude by the students of their involvement with the material is at 
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least foolhardy and sometimes prevents any activity from occurrinq at 

G ^ ^ • 

One cannot rid education of the Protestant ideologies v/ithout 
also purging the content of material from all of the western overtones. 
In order to develop an adequate educational program for Indian children 
we must change not only the techniques of teaching but must also begin 
to develop a new concept cf history in which the immediate community 
exoerlences of the resoective tribes are related to v;orld history as 
a v;hole and not to certain segm.ents of American history. Even the best 
current tribal histories are derived from the recorded encounters of 
the tribe and the v/hite man. Little credence is given to tribal myth 
and folklore and it is generally greeted as primitive poetry if it is 
recognized at all. A comparison of tribal folklore with the Garden of 
Ecen «tory places the respective tribal stories at least on a par with 

th« western mythologies. 

. J 

Native American history should be the coming new field of intell- 
ectual pursuit in our communities. It should be practiced in the aca^ 
demlc setting / in our organizational lives, and in the reservation and 
urban communities. For the nast century we have been intellectually 
overwhelmed by the prospect of the asolute night of white society. We 
have not been able to conceive the world as it might be m the post- 

, western historical oeriod and the folklore and idealized history of the 

Pilgrim fathers and their hectic descendents ha^?^ been made to appear 
as the inevitable result of the strivings of mankind. 

} Today we know better. American society is in one phase of collapse* 

It will probably not collapse altogether in the immediate future « But 

I it will continue to make radical chanqes if only to survive and for 

J the most part these chanqes are in the direction of a type of society 

Q that wilx be very compatible with the old tribal customs and traditions. 
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Tnstead o*' conhinuln? to nccnnt nncritically tho contention-, the 
Anglo historian wo should place a maior orohasir, on retrieving our 
own tribal histories-, reclaim our immediate past and understand the 
changes that have taken place in our comnunities in this century, 
and find an in tern re cation of these experiences that can orient us 
today and enable us to project a firmer basis for community existence 
in the future. 

It may appear singularly difficult for some of our communities 
to develop a tribal history that varies from the standard history we 
have been taught in school. The usual method of developing a historical 
explanation is to relate it to interpretations of events that are already 
known or popularized. Thus a tribal history may suffer the handicap of 
appearing to be simply an al ^ernative version of the American hsitory 
story. Just as we have never had an individual in perfect isolation 
so we have never had tribes in perfect isolation. Every one of our 
tribes has had contact with its neighbors on its bordeis and their 
story, the complex story of how all of the tribes have related to one 
another, can possibly form the basis for new tribal histories. 

A good example of this can be made if one considers a history 
of the Sioux from the viewpoint of the relationships between the 
Sioux and Chipoewa ar the Sioux and Crow, or even the Sioux and Pawnee, 
rather than simply the Sioux and the invading white men. The white man 
of course comes into the story and dominates much of the discussion 
of the wars and land cessions. But the fact that the tribes have had 
continuing relationships with one another on the regional basis is a 
story that will cuttress efforts to develop valid tribal histories. 

A history is merely a selected collection of facts without the 
human dir..ension to give it flesh. Thus to develop a tribal history 
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making any effort to understand the chancfing values and cus terns i' to 
fall into the tr:iP of western hii5torianr> who fail to recognize the 
channing attitudes of groups as determinative of the meaning of many 
events. They pretend that cultural attitudes remain constant while 
change takes on a good or bad connotation as technology and natural 
disasters force adaptation. We must devote considerable thought to the 
examination of v;here our tribes have been, how they have changed their 
patterns of social adjustment to conditions, and determine v;hether. the 
values of the past can be translated into nev; patterns of action or 
whether they can remain in the forms in which v/c have tried to ©reserve 
them. 

We have already seen the mrijor movements in American society in 
v;hich the premises of v/estern social reality have been shifting away 
from their moorings toward a more tribali2:ed underst.' nding o^ life as 
a-coirjmunity v/ith an identity of its o\.'n. The translation of customs 
ar»d values must be deliberate and specific. VTe must advocate strict 
establishment of some practices v/hich' we find are beneficial and have 
tlH^ discipline to carry them out in our own lives and community actions. 
In order to make this type of re-ordering possible we must come to an 
acknowledgement of v;hat our communities actually are, not v/h^t we wish 
they were or what we would like people to think they should be. 

We ar^ presently in danger of finding ourselves in great embarr- 
as*?pent.. We tell our audiences at Indian Awareness weeks that Indians 
do not worship money v;hile ouy tribal councils are leasing their sacred 
mountains for royalties, while our tribal politicians are seeking 
better and hioher payinq jobs, and while some of our reservation leaders 
are taking advantage of their people with favorable leases of tribal 
lands, appointments to special jobs and committees, and other favors. 



I 
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H Our activists chastize the v;hite n<in for his destruction of nature 

end admonish people to respect the Sacred Earth Mother while they are 
^ throwinq their empty beer cans alona the road and many of our comrunitics 

look like junk yards with their old cars and destroyed buildincrs. While 
we arc poor there is no excuse for us being either destructive or dirty 
, about the v;ay v/e live. 

w...,/ A large gap has grown up betv/een the reality of Indian life and 
the favorable pictures which the popular books on the Plains Indians 
invoke. People visiting reservations are justifiably puzzled at the 
apparent lack of concern they see in Indian communities fbr community 
H life. We must find a way to institute more community acitivties so 

that tlie people do not find themselves victim.s of continued spiritual 
I nour:rr.v, individualized like manv v/hite communities, and helpless before 

the riassive irovements of the modern world. 

The whole education process must be recognized as being ^undnn^ent- 
Ij ally different when ona passes from white society to Indian society. 

If it is not presently recognized as distinct then we must make it so. 
I Education in white society appears to be a creator of conmunities. It 

is oriented toward the production of income-producing skills and the 
housing, business, entertainment, and recreation sections of white 
|| communities reflect this fact. At persent one could draw a graph of the 

income levels of the various v;hite communities according to the housing 
I and shopping patterns and when these patterns are overlaid with the 

forces of law and order and the processes of government they are thought 
to be communities. 

I nut in the tribal setting communities are the producers of edu- 

cation. At least they were in the past and we can make them so today. 
I :*hen communities produce education then the groupings of the community 

Er|c ^**'^^^<^^ the charisma, wi.sdom, or activities of the various parts of 
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the community and the respective activities can be viov;cd in rolntion 
to their imnortance to the community. In that way the sacredner.s of 
the community can be protected and developed eventually becoming the 
majori ty feature of the community. 

The best way that we can initiate this change is to bejin to 
v/ork on the content of education and not on the techniques and pro- 
cedures of education. Vie must initiate the study of tribal customs on 
a grand scale and they must be taught at school on an equal basis with 
any other academic subject. But they must not be confined to the school 
or classroom. They must be under constant discussion within the community 
itself and be subject to continual and disciplined use by the people. 
Perhaps the first feature of revival would be to begin comprehensive 
studies of the old clan and kinship patterns and establish social rult-s 
for the re-institution of some of the old natterns of kinship rosponsi- 
bility. There is no good reason v;hy we cannot expect every Indian to 
accept the old social responsibilities for his extended family and why 
we cannot enforce social ^responsibilities for relatives on a deliberate 
and m.easurablo scale of behavior. 

Some customs, of course, cannot be immedia^^y instituted. The 
old days of the past are gone and we must recognize that fact of our 
existence. That does not orevent us from establishing nev; customs. 
The give-av/ays can be re-dcsigned to assist in placing a better financial 
floor under some of our poorer people and other Indian customs of re-- 
distributing wealth can be modernized so that real economic progress 
is m.ade by the community as a whole. There is no reason why the more 
afflucr'' ibors of an Indian community could not create all kinda of 
progran ; om their own resources for the benefit of the poor and older 
pooDle. All we need do is accept the responsibility for beginning new 
customs and have tho intention and disciplimj for carry -jo them out. 
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I We once lived in a world in which even the far horizons were 

insufficient to capture our spirits • The riSscrvation experience has 

j served to limit our vision to the boundaries v/hich the aovernment has 

marked out for us. Vie should reject such arbitrary limit.; and begin to 

I * visualize the reservation not as the limit of our horizon but as the 

I center of pur. ov/n universe. V7e must extend the network of our relation- 

ships from the reservations outv/ards and not continue the narrow vision 

I of the past wher our concern is only with the events and problems of — 

the innediate community. By lifting our vision the petty quarrels of 

I our daily existence will be overcome by the view of our future and 

I cur communities v;ill begin to emerge as sacred places of our community 

life, not as depositories of the dregs of Indian society^ 

I Our final task must be to transform the focus of our communities 

from mere political subdivisions of reservation or stahe structures 

I to centers of activity of an ongoing cultural life^ The receni: develop- 

I ments of the community colleges on reservations are a significant and 

giant step forward in this process and one could almost project a 

I better futtare on the basis of having tried to develoo these colleges. 

We must support and expand their activities as quickly as possible. 

■ 

I They support the ba"S^ic thesis of this paper, that communities produce 

I educational experiences, educational training does not produce communities. 

It is this fact of hur.jn existence which, 1 believe, distinguishes 
I Indian communities and people from the non-Indians • 

We need not, in Indian education, concern ourselves with much 
I '-jf the subject matter that we have previously considered to be important, 

g Instead we must have bosic courses or reading, writing and arithmetic, 

which serve as tools for the real educational experience of learning 
I the traditions, customs and beliefs of the tribal community. We have 

ERJC the knowledge of the names of the Presidents of the United 



states and the sequence in which they held office is pretty abstract 
to us. But we must substitute for them a listing of the great chiefs, 
headmen and loaders of our communities. VJe must knov; about their lives 
as accurately and intimately as we know about George Vlashington and 
Abraham Lincoln. And we must understand that we stand in that tradition 
and have a responsibility to carry it forward. If we can change our 
conceDt of education to include the specifically Indian thinas of life 
we have only to watch and wait and soon we shall bt seeing that we 
are far ahead of the rest of society which has yet to claim the reality 
oFlife as a people who understand who they are and what they are about.- 
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The writer (or dreamer) realizes that these Ideal schools may never 
come to be. The writer apologizes for having Insufficient knowledge of 
the beauty and richness of all the tribes so that Imagination and perception 
are limited. My education has been poor. 

I hope that other Indian people will criticize these ideas, improve 
on them, and In the words of a Yaqui brujo, help us to "thrust ourselves 
Into Inconceivable new worlds". 

Ta Wacin Waste Win 



Ideally, schools are shaped by cowmunlty structures and cowmunity people. 
The school is a social instrument. In the United States, education has been 
the agent in the progression of technological achievement and has created de- 
mands which serve to keep the technology going. ' 

School teaches and reinforces what is "good- in the American value sys- 
tem. It teaches us individualism , that is. that one roust achieve for himself, 
realize his own potential and reach the pinnacle by Horatio Algier tactics. 
American history gives us many role models... military leaders, presidents and 
captains of industry. It teaches us mercantilism. The individual must want 
to buy and sell the things that society deems as good and necessary with little 
consideration for diminishing natural resources or concern for the have-nots. 

School teaches acquisitiveness. We learn "that we must work until retire- 
ment at 65 in order to amass things. When things wear out we must acquire 
replacements. These things should be as good as. or better than our neighbors' 
things. We are taught to admire those that have accumulated many things that 
have acceptable brand names. These desirable things and services have brand 
names like Rolls Royce. Bel Aire property. Dior. Kenneth. Pucci. La Costa, the 
Four Seasons, etc. The more they cost the better. The individuals that 
have completely internalized -^e value of acquisitiveness usually have vast 
holdings of fenced real estate protected from those who have not learned the 
lesson well. 

By-products of this learned value system are the death communities for 
old people such as Sun City, the inner city ghettos and barrios, the Trans- 
Alaska pipeline, the orphanages, strip mining, the air pollution in Los Angeles 
that is the equivalent of smoking two packs of cigarettes a day and... the 
list is endless. Such is the stuff of the "American Dream". 
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The hierarchy of the American school system that propounds these values 
has been an effecti^ propellant for the American citizen 1r. his progression 
up the social and economic ladder. 

American Indian efforts to Ignore or modify the formalized education ex> 
perience are nearly futile. 

With the exception of Asian Americans, the American Indian tribal people 
are the only people that seem not to have wholly internalized the Judeo-Chris- 
tian value system. This paper will propose some hypothetical educational mo- 
dels for American Indians that Mould utilize education as a social Instrument 
to reinforce tribal specific value systems. 

It must be emphatically stated that th2se models are not to be misconstrued 
as "education for the disadvantaged and culturally deprived". These terms 
that are in coninon usage among American educators expose racist value judgements 
and are insulting. 

We are forced to adapt to the educational systems of the immigrant culture 
only because they are so numerous, insistant and all-pervading. It would be 
really ideal if we Indian people could live, learn and die in the contexts of 
our cultures as they evolve or would have evolved, but we cannot. 

We have been forced to compromise educationally, to seem to adapt to in- 
clude certain of the dominant society's mores in our educational patterns be- 
cause the educational hierarchy is so sure of its infallibility. It Imposes 
laws and customs to make us conform. 

We suffer nursery schools. Head Start programs, kindergartens, secular 
and religious boarding schools, public day schools with formal hours and for- 
eign curricula, teachers and holidays, non-Indian foster parent programs, vo- 
cational schools and other foreign post secondary systems and finally, the 



absurdity of "Golden Yo.ifs" programs whcrr our t»1ders lf«rn to pUn for Ihrir 
retirement and funerals, all In the name of education. 

A chart of simple causes and effects of this educational system would 
illustrate the damage being done to tribal people: 



Won»Ind1an Educational 
and Institutional Systems 

Nursery schoals 



Head Start 



Secular boarding schools 



Religious boarding schools 



Non>Ind1an foster parents 
boarding program 



Vocational schools 



Post Secondary systems 



Outcomes : 

Deprivation of nurturing and family; In- 
terruption of the organic learning process. 

Increased deprivation of extended family 
Influence; mother i? freed to enter work 
force causing marital dysfunction. 

Total deprivation of family nurturing 
process; alienation from tribal language 
and culture. 

Total deprivation of family nurturing process 
alienation from tribal language and culture; 
child Indoctrinated with alien inyths iind 
legends; becomes Increasingly mutant as 
concepts of sin, hell and paganism are rein* 
forced. 

Child loses family and tribal contacts, 
parents bereaved, child assumes non-Indian 
Identity and Is lost as a contributing 
tribal member. 

Student accepts Christian work ethic; learns 
Individualism, mercantilism, acquisitiveness. 

Continued alienation from tribal environment; 
Imposition of useless curricula that Impedes 
students' contribution to. tribal support sys- 
tems; probable assimilation Into dominant so- 
ciety If student survives foreign counseling 
services; gradual assumption of other minor- 
ities' rhetoric and life styles. 



"Go! del Years" Programs 



Acceptance of concept of "the generation gap" 
loss of elders as teachers; apathy, senility, 
death. 



Education for American Indian tribal people must relate to the tribes' 
cosmologies. U must bo Intciialed Into the i».ist and fuiure of tl»e p*i tliuU« 
tribe. A traditional Indian person does not think of a career for self-ful- 
filljient if he is truly traditional... he thinks of personal attainment only 
to serve tribal goals. Career satisfaction is often only a byproduct of the 
degree of effectiveness reached in serving short and long range tribal goals. 

The child normally begins learning at birth in an organic way. It is 
important to emphasize this intrinsic and non-formal learning procedure be- 
cause it is a lifelong process. The individual's uncles, aunts, grandparents 
and the respected elders of the tribe are not only the nurturers with the 
parents, but the teachers. The function of tribal members as the teachers, 
administrators, counselors, policy-makers and curriculum developers of the young 
Indian should be an Integral part of the entire process of education. 

It is artificial and arbitrary to segment the learning process into grades, 
the calendar, and age levels. For the sake of reader familiarity with Imposed 
forms and because of the enforced conformity previously mentioned, this hypothe- 
tical construct of Indian educational programs will Incorporate some segmented 
scholastic structures. These semantics will serve to sugar-coat an alternative 
educational mode that would otherwise arouse fears and threaten prejudices. 



Pre-school» HeadsUrt. Kindergarten 

EHwinate from the ideal American Indian educational system. The alterna- 
tive is to allow the child to learn at home in his early yars in a natural and 
organic way from his iimediate and extended family. The baby and child will learn 
through nonverbal comminication skills and in his own tribal language without the 



conflicting dualism In values and concepts caused by the usual Imposition of 
English or other foreign languages. For Instance, the ColvlUe Indian baby 
Is trained to perceive with all of the senses while he Is learning to speak, 
so that he will become «iiMis1tvf to, and In symbiosis wUh. llie wiirlU around 
him. His grandfather will say the word "wlghst" and slap his hand on a solid 
surface. The child, who had been playing on the ground with his toys would 
iRmedlately stop his activity and become a sensory being. He would try to 
feel through his body and his feet the vibrations of the stream flowing over 
rocics, the Impact on the earth made by two-leggeds and four-leggeds as they 
moved, and the force of a tree In Its Impact with the earth. He will s1mul> 
taneously listen for all of nature's sounds for an Insect's wing sounds, the 
Rieadowaark's cry, leaves rustled by winds. He will smell and distinguish all 
of the subtle and pungent aromas of man, animals and earth. • He will permeate 
with his eyes all movement, color, and texture, noting activity and non-acti- 
vity in his periferal vision. The command "wighst" will be given several times 
a day. 

His grandfather will take him into the forest after he learns to walk. 
There the child will learn to sharpen and broaden his sensory perceptions. He 
will observe the rhythms and cycles of nature. He will become prepared for 
all of his life to relate to and be in balance with the four-leggeds, the winged 
creatures, the finned ones and the rooted ones. So the grandfather conditions 
and "educates" his grandson. Every gesture and word teaches the child that he 
has a place in the universe. 

He will concede that this natural learning process Is not available to 
all Indian children. We have suffered a high degree of family disruption and 
disintegration. It is a reality that many parents are separated and roust work 



to support their children. They must leave their children in day care and 
Head Start programs. But we are postulating an ideal Indian educational pro- 
gram that would make a person whole, would make him mentally healthy and 
would prepare him to be a contrlbutinq menibPr of the tribe. Under optiiiwrn 
conditions, a mother could stay with her children until they had reached pu- 
berty. Under optimum conditions, husbands and fathers would be able to pro- 
vide for their families at home on the reservation instead of being coerced 
into bringing them into the inner city ghettos and barrios. We will admit 
that day care, nursery school and Head Start programs are necessary in the 
cities for the one-half of our Indian population that must live there. The 
economic reality is that our reservations could not now support an additional 
one-half million people. Off-reservation pre-school programs for Indian chil- 
dren must be administered by Indian people. Experiences should simulate the 
tribal extended family organic teaching modes. Surrogate aunts, uncles and 
grandparents shoulii be brought into the learning environment to inculcate tri- 
bal specific knowledge. Wearing beaded moccasins does little to transmit In- 
dian values. Indian languages should be taught and reinforced whenever possi- 
ble. Language reinforces the traditional and evolving cultures of our people. 
The words and meanings of those words are the key to survival for Indian peo- 
ple because they reflect the philosophy and world view of the particular tribe. 
Languagt is our window to the world. Of course, the off-reservation child 
will be learning English simultaneously with his tribal tongue. The dualism 
of values can be expected to cause conflict, but this conflict can be eased 
with the presence of surrogate family members as teachers. 

We must say a few words here about Special Education, pre-school and 
elementary programs for physically and mentally handicapped children and pro- 



grains for orphaned and abandoned children. 

St. Michael's on the Navajo reservation near Window Rock might serve as 
a model of Special Education for other tribes to adapt. The school's policy 
is determined by parents and grandparents. The facility Is located on the 
reservation in proximity to the children's homes so that the children can go 
home to their families on weekends. The learning environment simulates hogan 
life. For instance, there Is no Indoor plumbing In the learning rooms... the 
child learns to carry water. The program Is tied In with the Career Opportu- 
nities Program at the University of Arizona which provides Navajo student 
teachers who learn to teach at St. Michael's. There Is a female and a male 
hogan outside the main building where the children learn Dine' arts. The at- 
mosphere Is warm and loving yet one observes high expectations and a resultant 
independence exhibited by the children. Another Interesting feature of the 
program Is the cooperation of the staff at the Gallup Indian Center who assist 
St. Michael's staff In transporting children to and from their family homes 
over the weekends. 

The Hope Ranch on the Fort Peck reservation is a positive model for tribes 
that do not want children without families to suffer the trauma and Indignity 
of being taken away to non-Indian orphanages and foster homes. This Asslnlboln 
Sioux tribe has Initiated a living environment that provides a child with the 
security of a family and a reinforcement of Asslnlboln life ways. The Indian 
surrogate parents, brothers and sisters are supportive of one another In a 
natural home setting. The child participates normally In all social and tri- 
bal life. 

Another model that we might borrow from Is the Russian one where elders 
without families and orphans live together. Any Indian person who understands 



the value of family Interdependency and mutual regard will appreciate this 
model In contrast to the orphanages and old folks homes of the dominant society. 

The Ideal Primary and Elementary School 

The child will enter school at about seven years. The school will be 
located In the heart of the tribal community and will be designed by Indian 
architects • These Indian architects will consult with the respected persons 
of the tribe to Incorporate particular cosmologlcal concepts Into the struc- 
ture. These concepts, such as mal^ness and femaleness of structures, sacred 
colors* direction of entrances and spaclal preferences must be an Integral 
part of the learning environment. Much of the Instruction will take place 
out of doors and In the community. 

All educational policy will be determined not only by parents but by 
other respected persons of the tribe. Long discussions, preceeding concensus 
of who will decide policy, will take place. Sometimes non*Ind;ans, college 
educated Indians and even young people will be Invited to consult. 

All external monies coming to support special programs such as JOM, 
'''Itle Vllt etc.» either from the federal government or from foundations shall 
be condutted through the Tribal Council and Its Department of Education or 
Education Committee. Good models for this procedure now exist as In the 
Minnesota Chippewa Tribes* Education Committee and that Navajo Nation* s de^ 
partment of Education. Over the years, the federal govenment has made efforts 
to terminate us and to dismantle federal Indian programs. Now we are being 
forced to deal with regional Izatlon and state governments. Our response must 
be to reinforce the sovereignty of the tribal governments. We cannot afford 
to undermine this sovereignty. If we are to revitalize and maintain our tribal 



way of life. District splinter groups that disagree with over-all tribal edu- 
cational policy need to have equitable representation on the Tribal Council 
education Coitni1ttc(* or tVpartnicnt of f.ducatlon. Orqanlz^tlons oxternal to the 
tribal government, both Indian and non-Indian, that seek to disrupt tribal 
coheslveness will be required to have visas to cross reservation borders. The 
Red Lake ^hlppewa and the Colville have Initiated such protective measures 
against an overabundance of tourists, academicianst and Vista* religious and 
social workers. 

Administration and Teaching Faculty 

School administrators, supportive staff, teachers and teacher's aides 
will be tribal members. When this Is not possible, personnel may be recruited 
from other tribes If there should be an overabundance on those reservations. 
Non-Indian persons will sometimes be recruited, especially from the Asian com- 
munity where religion and life styles are closer to American Indian mores. 
For Instance, It would be preferable to have English taught by an Asian tea- 
cher since semantic understandings and Interpretations would not be so dlame- 

i 

trically opposed to Indian cosmologies. 

onion Platero, head of ihe Navajo Nation's Department of Education and 
director of the Rough Rock Demonstration School, emphasized the disparity be- 
tween Indian and non-Indian educational systems when he speculated that of 
both Indian and non-Indian graduates of the country's Schools of Education 
that attempt to become Involved In Rough Rock's teacher training program, only 
30X are retralnable! He further states that a minimum of 2H years Is required 
In the retraining and learning process. 

Another controversial statement was made at a recent national education 
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I meeting to the effect that no graduates of the country^s colleges and univer- 

sities should be allowed to teach Indian^ children and that they should be uti- 
lized only as consultants. The obvious alternative would be to establish In- 
dian Education Programs for Indian Teachers of Indian Children. This Idea will 
be discussed later under the model for post secondary education. 
I A vital and necessary part of the fd^ ^'^^i Od be the respected persons 

of the tribe. They would receive renumerav..wn commesurate with other teachers. 
The status of these older persons has traditionally been emmlnent. They are 
the repositories of oral literature and knowledge. They would serve a double 
function as guidance counselors and would provide natural motivation by trans«- 
mitting essential human knowledge for the continuance of tribal support systems. 
The school board may wish to hire non*Ind1an custodians and Janitors. 
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Curricula 



Kevin Locke, an Anishnabe and Dakota, recently published a cartoon In 

the student newspaper at Black Hills State College In South Dakota as follows: 

kakota Primer (our answer to Dick and Jane) 
See Dick. See Spot. 
See Spot run. 
See Dick chase Spot. 
See Dick catch Spot. 
I See Spot In the Pot. 

Poor Spot! 

Harvey Wells, an Omaha, originated the Idea In a discussion of Indian curri- 
culum while attending UCLA's Indian Studies program. 

There are too 'ow curricula design projects underway In Indian country. 
I Most of our chlldrer. are being forced to learn from textbooks that reinforce 

non-Indian concepts and values. Under the auspices of the American Historical 
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Society, several Indian people reviewed California's required textbooks and 
found none suitable for Indian children. Indian educators and persons of know- 
ledge need to annotate school texts and anthropologists' monographs so that 
our children are not mls-educ&ted. 

187 languages must be mdde to live through books, films and other media 
for the benefit of future generations of Indian children. A well designed and 
comprehensive effort could produce curriculum materials In forty languages in 
five years. The minds, capabilities and combined energies of college students 
and respected elders could develop a wealth of curriculum materials. 

In recent years, a curriculum development project contracted by the BIA 
produced some Interesting but uneven tribal specific materials for kindergarten 
through the 12th grade. These materials were developed at the direction of 
tribal education conmlttees. The Cheyenne River Sioux wanted a modular unit In 
high school economics; the Standing Rock Sioux requested a modular unit In Com- 
munication Skills; the Eskimos In Nome, the Hopi , the Navajo, all had differing 
requests that would serve particular tribal needs. Indian people were hired to 
elicit Information, tape recordings, train teachers and write curricula. Some 
of the aspects of the materials were transferable to other tribes. 

Course content In the ideal Indian primary and elementary school will In- 
clude tribal history, the arts, social studies, philosophy and religion of the 
tribe. Children will attend all tribal ceremonies and will be taught the songs, 
dances and ritual that are Intrinsic to them. Elders will teach the classic un- 
adulterated language so that sex education, ecology and geography need mi be 
learned as separate subjects. 

All content will be related to the tribal specific cultural base during the 
first three years of school; The curricula offered to 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th gra 
ders will be expanded to Include other tribes and the other racial entities and 
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iioveminental units th«t the <itudent must Uter cope with. 

An example of the ever-widening sphere of knowledge can be Illustrated 
follows: 



.9tht 10th, nth A 12th 




Irj4piat Eakimo 
Aleutt Hon- 
Native 



Athabaeaant Tlingitt Haidat MakaUt 
Texmian,<md other Northueet tribes t 
Son^Indian U.S. and world 



Tribes of the VniUd States (8 major areae) » 
Tribea of Canada, Mexico, Central and South Amrioa, 
ncn-Indiane , U.S. and World 



Thus the Indian student will learn multiculture curricula from the fourth 
grade on. An eighth grade Yuplk Eskimo student's course of study might be as 
follows: 

Yuplk Eskimo Religion and Philosophy 
Inupiat Village Government 
History of Protestantism 
History of Roman Catholicism 
History of Russian Orthodoxy 
Social Dynamics of ?rosetylization 
Conversational Tlingit 
Conversational Athabascan 
Conversational English and Grammar 
Comparative United States History 
American Indian Art 
Mathematics 

This course of study may appear to be difficult for a fourteen-year-old. 
The skilled teachers will present the materials in an informal atmosphere and 
at an appropriate level. Prior to teaching the essentials of the material, vil- 
lage elders and councilmen will discuss the rationale for survival that requires 
such study. At the beginning of the school year, a representative from the Alaska 
Federation of Natives and a representative from the Regional Corporation will 
address the whole student body on the implications of Native relations with 
the oil companies, the state of Alaska, and the United States government. This 
should provide sufficient motivation for a committment to learning. 

To transpose this process to the Piaute. elementary school students would 
be addressed by a representative from the Walker River Piaute. preferrably the 
chairman, and a presentative from the Nevada Inter-Tribal Council. These re- 
presentatives would explain current relations with the state of Nevada, the 
Army Corps of Engineers, the strip-mining companies and neighboring states 
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that wish to abrogate Plaute water rights. 

All lessons In the first three grades will be taught in the tribal spe- 
cific language. Foreign languages will not be formally utilized until the 
fourth grade. Non-Indian teachers will be hired to teach English granmar 
and filing and such relatively culture-free courses as mathematics. 

It is Important that the child learns dual and multlcultures from the 
fourth grade on. He must learn well the behavior of people from other cul- 
tures if he is to help his people survive. He will learn the values and be- 
havior expectations of other cultures as skills, not as values. He may be 
chosen early by his tribe to pursue a non-Indian college education or a tech- 
nologlcal education In order to help the tribe survive. If he Is to become 
an attorney or a physician, he will have to learn the necessary academic skills. 
But great care should be taken so that the student does not walk a path that 
will cause him to fall over the brink into complete acculturation and assimila- 
tion. 

Secondary School 

High schools will be located on the reservations. Policy will be mandated 
by the Tribe's Education conmlttee. by elected representatives from the dis- 
tricts or chapters, or by the tribe's Department of Education. All school per- 
sonnel should be Indian except for Individuals that teach foreign languages 
and white studies. 

It Is important that decisions be made about the Individual students' di- 
rection of study for ensuing years. The Tribal Council will have determined 
short and long range goals with help from consultants of the American Indian 
Research Institute and will have wade • human resource Inventory. The tribe 
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will knOM which areas of skill they are deficient In and can pinpoint these 
needs to the secondary student so that he may prepare himself In these directions. 

Two examples will Illustrate this Indian Idea of preparing oneself as a 
tribal member to achieve for the people. In contrast to the prevailing Cauca- 
slan concept of Individual competition for pecuniary objectives and personal 
success. 

In 1971. the second American Indian Ecumenical Conference was held in 
Ftorley. Alberta. Medicine men. singers, healers and respected elders from 
Canada, the United States and Mexico met to pray for us and to discuss issues 
that affect our survival as a people. When the subject of education was 
brought up. several of the wise ones made these statements: "We are going 
to have to plan to send some of our kids Into the White World to get the White 
man's education so that our children can learn certain things that will help 
us later on. We should not send all of our children Into that World because 
It will harm them. The people In that World hurt each other, they hurt them- 
selves with alcohol and drugs. If we send all of our children to the White 
World they might learn these bad things and learn how to be selfish and greedy. 
Only certain tough and strong ones should go out there. We should plan ahead 
how to support these kids. When they come home we will give them special ho- 
nor and feasts. We will give them names. Everyone has to be friendly to 
these kids even If they talk different when they come backihome." 
In 1972. the United Sioux Tribes made the following resolution: 

WHEREAS. Tribal organizations are becoming Increasingly Involved In 

activities requiring specialized managerial skills; and 
WHEREAS. Indian college students are often uncertain as to which 
major to pursue in order to be of future maximum service 
to their tribes-, 
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THEREFORE, be it resolved that we. the elected Chairmen of the United 
Sioux Tribes recommend that increased numbers of Indian stu- 
dents enter the fields of Public Administration. Business 
Administration. Medicine. Law. and Economics so as to be 
better prepared to return to the service of the home tribes. 

...Cheyenne River Sioux 
Crow Creek Sioux 
Flandreau Sioux 
Lower Brule Sioux 
Pine Ridge Sioux 
Rosebud Sioux 
Sisseton Sioux 
Standing Rock Sioux 
__Yankton Sioux 



Methodology 

The school board will determine th'i school year calendar in keeping with 
tribal specific customs. Non-Indian holidays will not be observed. 

Classes will be open. Students will nat be grouped by age levels, but 
by student aptitude and interest. Teacher discussions with parents and the 
student will take the place of a formal grading system. School attendance 
will not be mandatory. Beginning at eleven or twelve years, the student will 
participate in the tribe's -school on wheels". Groups of ten to twelve stu- 
dents will travel to nearby reservations and to selected distant reservations 
and off-reservation Indian conmunities for "field work" in learning about 
other tribal people and for the purpose of exchanging cultural programs with 
their peers. College students that are members of the tribes to be visited 
will "conduct" these traveling classes. Not only will the student learn about 
and come to appreciate the richness and diversity of the tribes, but this un- 
derstanding will help him to overcome some of the latent tribal antagonisms 
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that still persist. The groundwork will h«ve been Uid for improved trans- 
tribal conmuni cations and unity. Arrangements will be made so that the college 
student receives a stipend and course credit for the teaching experience. 

Dual record systems will have to be maintained at the Tribal Council's 
Computer Center or one of the Regional Computer Centers so that the Indian stu- 
dent will not be penalized if he must leave the reservation and transfer to a 
non-Indian school. A report card with grades in such acceptable courses as Amer- 
ican history. English, geography, spelling, social studies, home economics, read- 
ing and arithmetic will be maintained and made available for the transferring 
student. 

Sample secondary curricula might be: 

Indian Studies White Studies 

Tribal Government Systems State Governments 

IRA Tribes The U.S. Constitution 



Terminated Tribes 

Non-Federal ly Recognized 
Tribes 

Tribes of Mexico 

Tribes of Central America 

Tribes of South America 

Tribes of Canada 

Modern Indian Religions 

Ancient Indian Religions 

American Indian History 

American Indian Pre-Law 

American Indian Medicine 



The Congress . 

Federal Agencies. Bureaus, and Depjrtments. 

Dept. of the Interior (Bureau of Land 
Management. Bureau of Indian Affairs) 

Department of Labor 

Army Corps of Engineers 

Department of Commerce 

Department of Health. Education and 
Welfare 

Comparative Religions 

Christianity. Buddhism. Taoism. Hin- 



Minofity and Ethnic-Minority 
Relations 

Land Reform 

Comparative Minority Rhetoric 

Introduction to American Indian 
Business Administration 



duism 
English Literature 
Spanish Conversation 
Caucasian Sociology 
Black Sociology 

Caucasian Law and Order Systems 
European History 
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Indltn Studies (cont.) 

American Indian Arts 
American Indian Law and Order 
Ecology 

American Indian Literature and 
Poetry 

Indian Communications Systems 
Grantsmanship 

Regional Languages and Dialects 



White Studies (cont.) 
History of the Mexican Conquest 
History of the U.S. Conquest 
History of the Canadian Conquest 
Caucasian Psychology 
Caucasian Concepts of Real Estate 
European Philosophy 
Caucasian Art History 
Caucasian Diseases 
Caucasian Communications Systems 
Computer Science 
Mathematics 
Economics 

Caucasian Nutrition 
The "traveling school" mechanism will also be Integral to the secondary 
school system. Secondary school age youth will not be required to attend all 
White Studies courses unless It has been mutually determined that the Individ- 
ual win relate to external governments In later life for the benefit of the 
tribe. 



S ome American Indian Post Secondary Educati onal Models 

Since American Indians perceive education as a continuing experience, 
post secondary, adult and continuing education Is viewed as an Interrelated 
process. 

Under optimum conditions, elders and cowmjnlty leaders would help college 
students from their tribes to prepare for ultimate community service by de- 
fining tribal needs. College students would tutor and provide role models 
for secondary students. College and secondary students would provide tutor- 
ials and would assume teachers' aides roles In primary schools. Parents, fa- 
mily and other adults would be Involved In support roles at the pre-school and 
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Head Start Programs and would be supportive In comnunlty college programs. 
As Involvement Increases, comnlttment Increases. 

Perhaps the most Inmedlate, pressing problem In the area of Indian edu- 
cation today Is how to correct and reverse the discouraging history of failure 
In Indian post secondary education. The attrition rate for Indian students 
during their first year of college stands at an astonishing 74X. This figure 
points to a complete lack of success on the part of the nation's colleges In 
their educational programs for American Indians. Perhaps these Indian student 
push-outs are the symbolic miner's canary of the nation's educational system. 
The lack of financial support, the Inadequate counseling and guidance programs, 
and the Irrelevant curricula Is due In part to a long-standing policy of co- 
ercive acculturation. The goals of American higher education to a very large 
degree are out of tune and in conflict with the Indian's psychological and 
philosophical frame of reference. 

There are nearly 260 Indian Studies programs In the country's colleges 
and universities. As few as ten students attend some programs. Our Indian 
teachers and counselors are scattered throughout these programs with too lit- 
tle contact and sharing of curricula and programs, except when they all meet 
at the yearly National Indian Education Conference. 

There are now 14,000 plus Indian students receiving scholarship assistance 
from the BIA. The number of students now receiving assistance is almost 20 
times the number receiving assistance ten years ago and about 5 times the num- 
ber assisted four years ago. More than 100 students receiving assistance are 
In law school and approximately 100 more are In other post graduate programs. 
The total monies provided through the BIA for higher education Is $20,956,000 
for the fiscal year 1973. 
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In October of 1972, the Planning Resources In Minority Education Program 
of the Western Interstate Coninisslon for Higher Education In cooperation with 
the Education for American Indians Office of the U.S. Office of Education, 
convened the directors and Presidents of the Boards of Regents of IndUn Com- 
munity Colleges In order to form a consortium. 

Two months later at tne Phoenix Arizona office^of the Navajo Community 
College, mutual agreements were made to form the American Indian Higher Edu- 
cation Consortium. Member Institutions are: Turtle Mountain Conmunlty College 
on the Turtle Mountain reservation In North Dakota; Standing Rock Conmunlty 
College on the Standing Rock reservation that borders North and South Dakot^; 
Ukota Higher Education Center on the Pine Ridge reservation In South Dakota; 
SInte Gleska College on the Rosebud reservation in South Dakota; Haskell In- 
dian Junior College near Lawrence, Kansas; The Institute of American Indian 
Arts in Santa Fc, New Mexico; The Southwest Indian Polytechnic Institute In 
Albuquerque, New Mexico; The Navajo Conmunlty College on the Navajo reserva- 
tion In Arizona that also borders three other states; and the Hehaka Sapa 
College at D.Q. University near Davis, California. Kuskokwim Conmunlty College 
at Bethel, Alaska is considering membership. This momentum may soon Include 
the Bannock and Shoshone of the Fort Hall reservation in Idaho, the Arapaho 
and Shoshone of the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming, the Sisseton-Wahpeton 
in South Dakota, the Northern Cheyenne in Montana, the Confedei^ited XrlbiB * 
of the Warm Springs reservation in Oregon, Flaming Rainbow, a center for the 
University Without Walls in Tahlequah, Oklahoma and the Omaha, Winnebago and 
Sentee Sioux Tribes of Nebraska and the Mississippi Choctaw. 

Most of the Consortium schools are governed by American Indian Boards of 
Regents. Administrators, faculty and students are predominantly American In- 
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dUn. Their purposes are to ser,e trjb.l needs .nd to r.Uforc. trib.l v.lue 
systems. They Uck Indepeode-ce to the extent that re,1on.l accredlutlon sys- 
enforce non-.nd1,n prerequisites upon the™. They «st affiliate with and 
be accredited by non-:nd1an educational Institutions. 

The Consortlun, goals are: (1) an African Indian hlgl-er education accre- 
ditation agency. (2) a financial and Institutional resources office. (3) a 
humn resources de«lop»ent program. (4) an American Indian education data bank, 
and (5) an Aiwrlcan Indian curriculum development program. 

At the present time there Is no agency or other group whose purpose It Is 
to'accredlt and set guidelines for the accreditation of American Indian post 
secondary education Institutions and public or private Institutions having In- 
dian Studies programs. Instead, recognized accreditation associations are 
oriented solely toward the dominant society's educational directions. Indian 
educators unanlmousl.. agree that It Is not only unfair, but Impossible of 1m- 
p,.«ntat1on. to expect a non-Indian accreditation agency to judge Indian 
education programs fairly and unblasedly. Such agencies are Incapable of un- 
derstanding the goals and desires of Indian education and. as a result. Indian 
education programs are adjudged not to be adequate on a non-Indian scale. 

The consortium «*ers believe that It 1, crucial that an American Indian 
higher education accrediting agency be established at the soonest practical 
t,« to work with non-lndlan accrediting agencies and other Interested parties 
to develop guideline, and criteria for the accredlUtlon of Institutions such 
,s the «*.rs of the Consortium and public or private Institutions having In- 
dian studies programs. 
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The American Indian Nation 's University 

This University will be adjacent to a sacred place such as the Black 
Hills. The buildings will be designed by American Indian architects in con- 
sultation with the tribes. The Board of Regents will be compoased of the 
most respected Indians of the Nations. The faculty will be composed of Indian 
educators that have proved their committment. Leading Indian educators from 
Canada. Mexico and South America will be "In residence". Emnlnent persons or 
those Indian people with specialized skills, but without "academic" credentials, 
will be asked to teach seminars and will receive renumeratlon comparable to 
other faculty. 

Tribal councils will each select two students that will attend the Univer- 
sity. There are 478 federally recognized tribes. 17 state recognized tribes 
and 52 tribal entitles not recognized by state or federal governments. Theore- 
tically. 1094 students would be eligible to attend this university. The Board 
of Regents would set up guidelines for entrance that would be equitable to 

both small and large tribes. 

The federal government, in its trust responsibility to the tribes, should 
provide and fully support at least six national Indian universities In Alaska, 
the West Coast, the Southwest, the Plains, in Oklahoma and on the East Coast. 

This prototype near the Black Hills should be only the first of the six 
upper division and graduate education universities that would serve the bur- 
geoning conmunity colleges on the reservations and the 547 Indian tribes. 

The strategy of the American Indian Nation's University will be directed 
toward developing students that can move into leadership roles to bring about 
social changes in the dominant society. The guests on this continent seem not 
to realize that their values and technology are leading us all to unbearable 
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pollution, depletion of natural resources, overcrowding on our island and ex- 
tinction. Our American guests need to be helped out of their cultural disad- 
vantagetnent and their social and educational deprivation. They are capable of , 
learning new ways to overcome their human alienation and lack of social ex- 
perience. Their behavior can be modified! 

The American Indian Nation's University would be comprised of the junior 
and senior year in addition to the graduate schools, institutes, centers and 
museums. The University will offer public lectures, theatre, films and art 
exhibits. 

Centers : 

The Water Resources Center . This center will coordinate water resources 
research. Through funds from the Office of Water Resources Research, U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior, projects will provide research assistantships for 
the training of graduate students. 

Center for Latin American Studies will serve individual and cooperative 
research of faculty and graduate students in the social sciences, education, 
humanities, art, law and health sciences. The center will facilitate the ex- 
change of personnel between the university and Latin America. 

Center for the Study„of Comparative Folklore and Mythology will stimulate 
Interest in such projects as the compilation of a dictionary of White Amer- 
ican popular beliefs, legends and superstitions. 

Center for American Minority Studies will research and interpret the 
Chicano, Asian American, Puerto Rican American and Afro-American experiences 
and their relation to and effect on the tribes. 
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Institutes 

The American Iridian Tribes Research Institute will ate to the following Is- 
sues In American Indian survival: Federal and stat- legislation endangering 
tribal sovereignty; federal legislation endangering tribal resources Including 
land and water rights; state, federal and foundation monies being misspent on 
non-Indian programs and research directed at Indians; Indian alternatives to 
non-Indian foster homes; American Indian bio-medical research; and treaty 
respcnsibilities of the United States government. The University recognizes 
the value of an interdisciplinary jipproach to the search for knowledge and 
will maintain organized research units outside the usual departmental structure. 
Such groups as Tribal Chairmen, Medicine Men, educators, linguists .and ecologists 
will meet across disciplines to devise survival strategies. Computerized data 
will be available for scheduled and emergency seminars. 

The Institute of Evolutionary and Environmental Biology wi i 1 be devoted to the 
encouragement and support of research in those aspects of the biology of both 
living and fossil organisms which relate to their properties at organizational 
levels ranging from organ systems to ecosystems. A significant concern will 
be directed toward current problems in world environment. 

The Westferfi Management Science Institute will foster research and advanced 
education in the management sciences and operations research. It will conduct 
mathematical and computer-oriented studies Including the construction of op- 
timization models for production and Inventory systems, conservaticr of natu- 
ral resources, finance and marketing policies, immigration policies and resource 
allocation in organizations. 
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The Institute of Library Research will foster organized research for the satis 
factory solution of library and information systems problems. It will inte- 
grate new methods with the University's Law and General Libraries. 

Museums and Special Collections 

The American Indian Nation's University Art Gallery 
The Museum of Cultural History— American Indian 
The Museum of Cultural History— Immigrant America 

Graduate Schools 

American Indian Law School 

Graduate School of American Indian Education 

School »f Indigenous Medicine 

School of Social Welfare 

Graduate School of Management 
Public Administration 
Business Administration 

School of Architecture 

The undergraduate courses will be determined by the Board of Regents af- 
ter deliberations with the tribes. It can be assumed that curricula will 
evolve in complexity from the courses described for the secondary schools. ; 
The tribal people that will set priorities for the American Indian Tribes 
Research Institute will assist in the development of undergraduate curricula. 
They may also help to set curricular directions for the primary and secondary 
schools. 
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The following is a list of recommendations that would affect immediate 
Indian post secondary educational needs. We must plan for the realistic 
future as well as for ideal projections. 

General Recommendations 

(1) There should be at least one national Indian University with appro- 
priate graduate schools in conjunction with the Research Institute and Centers. 

(2) Teacher training should take place at nine to-be- selected regional 
non-Indian universities and at Indian community colleges as determined by 

the diverse tribal needs. 

(3) Vocational and educational needs should be met at the Indian res- 
ervation conmunity colleges and the nine selected regional non-Indian univer- 
sities; 

(4) Financial aids needs of Indian students should be met by education 
appropriations from the Congress through the BIA, based on demographic pro- 
jections. It must be established by the Indian Attorneys Association, who 
are Indian law and treaty specialists, that education is a basic right of In- 
dians and not a privilege as it is now interpreted. 

Indian Studies in Non-Indian Colleges and U niversities 

(1) The National Indian Advisory Board, in consultation with the National 
Tribal Chairmen's Association and the National Indian Education Association, 
must detemine where federal dollars should go. These monies (for instance. 
Fund for the Improvement of Post Secondary Education, Title III, Title IV-D, 
NIE, EPDA, N'ES, etc.) should be placed based on the following criteria: 

(A) Institutional committment and capabilities; 



(B) Indian tribal Involvement and support; 

(C) Curricula geared to tribal needs; 

(0) Indian faculty and guidance counselors; 

(E) Financial support (tuition wal ers and scholarsh1ps)i and 

(F) High Indian population Impact. 

Possibly nine areas should be selected as follows: (1) Great Lakes. 
(2) Central Plains. (3) Northeast. (4) Southeast. (5) Southern. (6) South- 
west. (7) RocKy Mountain. (B) West Coast, and (9) Alaska. 

(2) Proliferation of Indian programs should be controlled and/or cur- 
tailed. Proliferation results In the Ineffective dispersal of the few Indian 
administrators, faculty and guidance counselors now available. Continued proU- 
feratlon should begin at a now undetermined date when reservations' post-se- 
condary needs have been met by graduating Indian personnel that would be ler- 
ving either at the nine selected non-Indlan colleges and universities or at 
the various reservation post secondary education centers. 

Coitwunlty Colleqe> on t he Reservation 

(1) Congress must appropriate equitable and comprehensive annual funding 
for all post secondary learning centers on the reservation for basic support. 
Including operating costs, administration, faculty and building costs as deter- 
mined by the specific tribes. 

(2) Initial congressional appropriations must support existing post se- 
condary education, learning centers, or community colleges such as: Kuskokwira 
Comnunlty College. Lakata Higher Education Center. Sinte Gleska. Turtle Moun- 
tain Coiwnunlty College. Standing Rock Comnunlty College and Navajo Community 
College. 

(3) Succeeding appropriations would support other developing comnunlty 
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colleges on reservations that are projected at the rate of five per annum. 
Reservations now In developmental Stages are: Bannock-Shoshone at Ft. Hall. 
Idaho; Arapaho-Shoshone at Twin River. Wyoming; Northern Cheyenne at Lame 
Oeer. Montana; the Confederated Tribes at Warm Springs. Oregon; the Mississippi 
Choctaw; and the Winnebago. Santee and Omaha In Nebraska. 

Rationale: Individual tribes have different post secondary educational 
goals. The alternative educational nwdes are required In order to Increase 
enrollment, retention and attainments that will meet tribal short and long 
range goals. Congress has recognized the educational need to put community 
colleges on the reservations and has established precedent by appropriating 
five million dollars for the establishment of Navajo Conmunlty College. 



The writer hopes that certain Indians will react to these dreams. Cer- 
tain Indians are all those that have not surrendered to the non-Indian Ameri- 
can Dream. I hope you certain Indians will make these dreams change for the 
better and build on them so that our people may live. 



\ 
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"DEVELOPING A NATIVE AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM" 

Henrietta V« Uhiteman 
Director and Assistant Professor of Indian Studies 
University of Montana, Missoula 



Contrary to popular belief, education—the transmissien and 
acquisition of knowledge and skills~did not come to the North 
American continent on the Nina, '"the Pinta and the Santa Maria, and 
neither did it come on the Mayflower^ Education is as native to 
this continent as the native peoples. Ue, as the native peoples 
of this continent had our oun means of educating our youth. Ue 
had the rich oral tradition, uhich was, and is yet today, a means 
of education for the Native American. Transmitted to us by the 
elders of the tribe, via ti.d joral tradition, ue, as Cheyenne, knou 
that our uorld was created by Maheo, the Cheyenne All Spirit. Ue 
knou that He made the water, the light, the sky air and the uater 
peoples; ue knou that uith the assistance of a uater person, the 
coot, he made earth and from a rib bone taken from his right side 
and laid on the bosom of Mother Earth, Maheo made man. Ue have 
our Genesis; the non-Indian, too, has his Genesis. The only 



difference, however, is that ours is not recorded in the Bible. Ue 
have our unique religious beliefs; ue have our unique philosophical 
concepts; ue account for the constellations in the universe; ue have 
our oun accounts of history. Ue, as the Native Americans have a 
culture— language, values and beliefs, foods, costuming, and social 
patterns— and ue have a means of transmitting that culture from one 
generation to the next. Ue did not attain adulthood ignorant of the 
uays of life. 

Today, a day in the tuentieth century, education in the formal 
and academic context is different from the 20,000 to 40,000 year 
Native American educational experience prior to Anglo-European 
contact. Finally, after four hundred or so years of attempting to 
transform the red man into a uhite man, our unique uays of life and 
our cultural contributions to our native country are being recog- 
nized and Native American Studies is becoming a popular trend on 
many university and college campuses in this United States. It is 
the development of this particular area of study, NATIVE AMERICAN 
STUDIES, to uhich I shall address myself in this paper. 

Native American Studies and its development has come at an 
opportune time in the history of the Native American. Its appear- 
ance in the academic arena comes at a time uhen the survival mechan- 
ism of the Native American is self-determination. It has come at a 
time of Native American self-auareness. Native American Studies is 
self-auarcness and an excercise in self-determination. Yet, this 
self-auareness and self-det . ination provides us a Native American 
educators uith a challenge in that certain areas of concern have been 
built into the education of Native Americans and have been alloued 
to perpetuate themselves virtually unchecked. 



An area of concern for Native American educators, to cite one 
example, are high attrition rates# Enrollment figures of Native 
American students entering American universities/colleges are much 
higher than the graduation figures for that same group* It remains 
that there is a high dropout or withdrawal rate of Native American 
students at the university/college level* There are many obvious 
reasons for withdrawal from college; however, the primary reason 
appears to be financial rather than academic or personal* From the 
prospects of limited financial assistance to be provided by the 
federal government in the near future, the figures stand to increase* 
In addition to the primary reason, there are secondary reasons for 
withdrawal from college* It is recognized that some students with- 
draw for academic, personal, or medical reasons* However, many po- 
tential Native American college graduates generally return home be- 
cause of the lack of emotional, psychological, and intellectual pre- 
paration for university life* 

In efforts to assist the newly arrived Native American students 
on campus adjust to university/college life. Native American Studies 
is given a mandate to design special programs to assist its students 
in making the necessary transition* Such specially designed programs 
could be— 

A* Native American Student Orientation Programs 

B* nini-Uorkshops on 
1 * Note-taking 
2* Use of the Library, and 
3* Research Paper Writing Techniques 

C* Counseling Services 
1 * Academic 
2* Financial 
3* Personal 

0* Tutorial Programs, and 
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Social "Get Acquainted*' Activities 
1« Natix/e American Studies Faculty and Staff 
2« Natiue American Student Body/Club, and 
3« University Faculty 

In providing these services. Native American Studies is assisting 
its students in making a transition to university life, thereby in- 
creasing the possibility of retaining more of the students that do 
make it to the campus* If for no other reason. Native American 
students are provided uith an academic setting consistent uith 
their backgrounds in having Native American Studies on the university/ 
college campus. 

Another mandate of Native American Studies is the necessity of 
having a majority of faculty and staff of the same ethnic origin as 
the students. This offsets the traumatic shock of Indian students* 
suddenly encountering and having to associate uith large numbers of 
non-Indian students and faculty* 

Once a program begins to combat the matter of attrition rates 
and the retention and graduation figures increase, then comes a 
secondary problem, however, less serious than the previous* This 
is the fact that too feu Native American college graduates return 
to their home environment or reservation, or even find their uay 
into Indian oriented organizations uherever they may be located* 
The reason for this is a subtle and oftentimes covert feeling of 
alienation on the part of the less educated Native American to one, 
uho in his estimation has acquired along uith his education a non- 
Indian orientation. Conversely, the educated Native American often 
exhibits feelings of alienation because of a lack of contact uith an 
Indian environment uhile in college. In this regard, one must 
acknouledge the fact that it has been the objective of the university/ 
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college to prepare Us student with the necessary knowledge and 
3,Uls for employment In a non-Indian uorld. Unfortunately this 
practice has directed our students auay fro. their origins as Na- 
tive Americans. 

The upbringing of the Native American student, particularly 
if that student co.es fro. a traditional family or from a reserva- 
tion setting or a heavily populated Indian community, is one in 
uhich respect for the elder is a part of that upbringing. Tradi- 
tionally, the leaders of the tribe are the elder members. Not 
only are the elder, irrespective of their educational background, 
vieued as being more qualified to assume leadership roles, for 
example on the tribal council, likeuise they oftentimes occupy 
positions uithin the tribal office or in the limited job opportuni- 
ties available on the reservation. Perhaps admitting to human 
frailty, one does have to acknouledge that the educated Native 
American is sometimes, but not always, vieued as a threat to the 
leadership role of the elder and established leader. 

This IS a two pronged dilemma, for many times the educated Na- 
tive American may misconstrue respect for alienation from his 
tribal .embers. This may uell be true in the majority of instances 
a, it appear, to be the prevalent attitude of the alders to encour- 
age education among the younger, too. there ie growing pride among 
the Indian tribes in that ue are beginning to graduate more Natxve 
Americans from college. Educationally, although sometimes lackxng 
in experience, the younger educated Native American is equipped to 
assume leadership roles uithin the community. He has been certxfxe 
m a profession with the necessary knowledge and skills of a 
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professional. Too, with the advent of Native American Studies on 
many university/college campuses throughout the nation, .he generally 
has a background in Native American culture, history, and contemporary 
affairs. He has much to offer the Indian community; however, it is 
important that ue not discount the fact that he, too, can learn- much 
from his Indian community members about Native American life that has 
not been, as yet, incorporated into the textbooks of this nation. 

The career of a Native American working with other Native Ameri- 
cans is sometimes difficult until he has proven himself, but it ap- 
pears to be difficult only to that point. Although not true of all 
but typical of many, it is sometimes just as much of a shock for 
the educated Native American to return to the Indian community or 
organizations after four years of association with predominantly 
non-Indians on a college campus. Upon returning to his peoples, the 
educated Native American is expected to function as a role model to 
the younger generation. This is very necessary and it has a posi- 
tive influence. Conversely, however, he is oftentimes expected to 
be superhuman rather than human and just another Native American, 
and this places additional pressures upon him in readjusting to 
Indian community life. 

To additionally complicate the matter of returning to our own 
peoples, employment opportunities more readily available in the 
urban area oftentimes are filled based upon the educational skills 
and qualifications of the individual. Consequently, it is more 
natural for the educated Native American to find employment in an 
urban situation. Unfortunately, there are not enough Indian 
oriented programs to provide employment to every educated Native 
American, and there are too few employment opportunities on the 
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reservation to attract our students. Thus, the educated Native 
American in many instances is lost to us by going to work in pri- 
vate, state or federal agencies, industries or organizations. Too, 
with neu federal legislation and the establishment and implementa- 
tion of Affirmative Action Plans, qualified Native Americans, as 
uell as other minority peoples, are actively recruited and culled 
off to work in such institutions. 

Once auare of this situation, ue as Native Americans can work 
toward the dissolution of possible alienation betueen the students 
Lie are educating and the Indian community or reservation. Ue must 
develop the means of maintaining constant student contact betueen 
the academic community and the Native American community. Ue will 
counter it in time; it is one of the challenges to Native American 
Studies. Bear in mind, however, that heretofore this situation has 
not bean of our making. 

Attitudes of this type have been perpetuated by the dominant 
educational system. Too often in the past, the educated Native 
American has been subjected solely to a middle-class, uhite-oriented 
education. He has had predominantly non-Indian teachers, unless he 
is among the fortunate one percent of our Native American popula- 
tion that has had an Indian teacher. Also, until recently, that 
college graduate has had no courseuork in Native American Studies. 
Furthermore, the theory that the student learned in classuork was 
not equated with practice and it was inapplicable in the Indian 
community. In short, without Native American Studies, the general 
college curriculum failed and still fails to provide the Native Ameri- 
can student with the necessary knowledge and skills to work with his 
peoples in the Indian community situation. 
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Thus, it must be agreed that only through Native American self- 
dotorniination is this academic picture going to be po.itively changed. 
In Native American Studies lias the mechanism for effecting change 
in the Native American experience of the future. The question then 
confronting us is: "Hou can ue effect change and what can ub as 
Native Americans and educators do?" The answer is simple. It lies 
in the development and implementation of academically excellent and 
meaningful Native American Studies Programs. It lies in the concept 
of Native American self-determination. It lies. in the self-auareness 
of us as Native Americans. 

Native American Studies is a relatively new concept of formal 
education, which makes it important that those ef us involved in 
these areas of studies, proceed with the utmost discretion. The 
courses themselves must be carefully decided then designed to be 
academically excellent insofar as course content, reading materials, 
and guest lecturers are concerned. By academically excellent, I do 
not mean to imply that one utilize only persons having the necessary 
academic credentials to lecture to a university/college class. Uhat 
I mean to convey is that there be a selection of the most knowledge- 
able of Indian community members to balance the content of the course 
with their experiences, knowledge, unique perspectives and insights. 

Too illustrate my point, in one of my classes ue philosophized 
over the matter of retaining the old ways and the almost certain im- 
possibility of returning to the old way of life in the midst of a 
concrete and human jungle. A few days later, 3ohn Uoodenlegs, a 
Northern Cheyenne elder, came to lecture to the class and he was asked 
this same question that we had debated for hours. Within seconds, 
he told us how we could retain the old ways in uhat might be termed 
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the 'Indian Ten Commandments*^ He cataloged a uay of life for us 
ranging from being close to the Great Spirit, to respecting others, 
and finally to being independent* This is hou he felt that ue as 
Native Americans could retain the old uays* 

It is this type of resource person that abounds in the Native 
American community* It is this type of person that ue in Native 
American Studies must make a habit of utilizing* 

Admittedly, there is some reluctance on the part of some con*-* 
servative and financially strapped university administrators to 
provide funds for employing this calibre person* Accompanying this 
is the same reluctance to make the necessary c nmitment to develop 
more than token programs in the study of the Native American* Un- 
fortunately, some programs remain little more than token programs* 
On the other hand, there are those universities/colleges that have 
made a serious commitment to the development of Native American 
Studies Programs* Indeed, if one is in such an atmosphere, he 
should consider himself fortunate* Generally speaking, expansion 
of programs has been extremely slow; however, this slowness provides 
us with ample time for deliberation of direction and it should be 
considered advantageous so long as there is an apparently steady 
growth* The one thought that we should all bear in mind is that 
the matter of developing Native American Studies Programs need not 
be an overnight phenomenon* One must first break down the barriers 
to change* Once that is accomplished, ue as Native Americans can 
again prove our seriousness of commitment, which as we all know is 
a facet of the Native American experience* Finally, one can pro- 
ceed in the further development of a program* 
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^ One individual alone cannot concoct a panacea for ills in the 

W academic arena; he can only prescribe possible remedies for avoiding 

I ills in the development of Native American Studies. To begin, the 

^ formulation of objectives for any program is a serious consideration. 

1^ The objectives of any program must of necessity be determined by the 

^ particular needs of a specific group of Indian students and by the 

M needs of the Indian community. Accompanying this, of course, is the 

j recognition that these needs vary from region to region; consequently 

■ the objectives uill vary from program to program* 

' The fix'^t consideration of Native American Studies is for the 

m student; thus there should be objectives for meeting the needs of 

W the Native American student. Too often, a Native American student 

I reaches a university/college campus knowing absolutely no one. He 

I is immediately thrust into a non«*Indian atmosphere of unknowns. He 

! is expected to register in courses~uork out a class schedule— b^t 

■ too many times he does not know what to do, where to go, or who to 

■ see. This necessitates special orientation programs being sponsored 
' by Native American Studies, or if available in conjunction with 

I speci *1 counseling units. It is important that the new student be-* 

' comes aware of and acquainted with other Native American students on 

■ campus. As Nativ:? Americans and as educators it is our responsibility 
m to let the new student know that he is not alone and that there are 

some persons that do care. In short, it must be an objective of 

I Native American Studies to provide strong Indian identity reinforce- 
ment at the university/college level. 
P Perhaps by uorkincj with the admissions office, financial aids 

m offices, and counselinc; units one can secure information as to which ^ 
Native American students have been accepted into college. Native 
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American Studies should then send out congratulatory letters to the 
student on acceptance into the university/college. These should be 
sent prior to t.ie student's arrival on campus. At the same time, 
possibly accompanying the congratulatory letter, should be an inform 
ation sheet informing the potential student as to uhat services, 
facilities, and courses are available to him, as uell as the names 
of indiv/iduals uho are available to assist the student in enrolling 
and answer any possible questions. 

In addition, the Native American student needs to be auare of 
the kinds of activities — social and academic — available to him in 
the Indian Club if there is one on the university/college campus. 
In this regard, members of the Indian Club need to give some type 
of special attention to incoming freshman and neu students. One 
of the activities of the Kyi-yo Indian Club officers at the Uni- 
versity of .Montana, uhich might be the practice of other Indian 
Clubs throughout the nation is that of making personal visits to 
all Indian students on campus. During these visits the officers 
welcome back old students, get acquainted with the neu student, 
and also, apprise him of meeting times, club activities, and the 
like. Too, they inform the neu student of the special lounge 
facilities in the Indian Studies Building, uhich is complete uith 
study area, coffee pot, pop vending machine, and Native American 
togetherness. In short, the Indian Club makes the student auare 
that there is someplace available uhere he might expect to meet 
other Indian students, and he is made to feel uelcome to the campus. 

Not only is it important to the Native American to be auare of 
other Native Americans on campus, Indian Club activities, and 
special facilities/services, he needs to knou of the opportunities 
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available to him in the study of his own culture. Again, if possi- 
ble, the student should be made auare of the academic course offer- 
ings in Native American Studies prior to his arrival on campus. Thus, 
he can arrange his class schedule to take advantage of such courses. 

Native American Studies courses should themselves have uell de- 
fined and stated objectives, and included among them should be the 
matter of promoting positive Native American self-concepts. It is 
incumbent upon the instructors of Native American Studies courses 
to present material-«*uhether it be history, a cultural survey 
course, a contemporaneous course or uhatever~in a uay to develop 
positive self-concepts of the Native American student. For once, ue 
as educators have the opportunity as uell as the responsibility to 
promote the development of positive self**concepts among our Native 
American students. Unfortunately, ue knou the situation, and in 
Native American Studies ue are afforded the opportunity to completely 
depart from the negative self-image syndrome and from the attitude 
of failure and inferiority. 

Another objective to strive for, if one does touch upon nega- 
tivism in courises is to present the total picture. Let us take for 
example mental health problems such as suicide, drug abuse or 
alcoholism. It is mandatory then that the instructor look at the 
reasons behind high mental health statistics. Houever, he must not 
stop there, but he must, also, offer or solicit solutions to such 
situations. This problem-solving approach is a requisite in Native 
American Studies courses. Ue must never lose sight of the fact that 
our youth have vision— it has not been lost to them— encourage the 
use of vision and tincture it uith practicality and application. 
Encourage and stimulate the intellectual activity of the Native 
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American student; you ulll never cease to be gratified that your 
old age is going to be in excellent hands and that you are molding 
the Native American warrior of tomorrow* 

It is the responsibility of Native American Studies to provide 
its students, with a strong background in Native American culture, 
history, and contemporaneous affairs. It is, indeed, a worthy ob- 
jective of any program to strive to develop the total man, to be 
more specific, to develop the total RED man. This complete man 
must be thoroughly equipped by training in Native American Studies 
to assume the role upon graduation of the warrior-scholar-community 
activist* 

Based upon our own Native American culture, it is, indeed, 
honorable to be a warrior* It is worthy to seek warrior status, to 
prepare for and to equip oneself with special strategic skills to 
assume the fight for our survival in a non-Indian dominated world. 
In addition to the warrior aspect of the total person, he should 
be a scholar in the true sense of the word* The educated Native 
American must truly be a learned person— a knowledgeable person 
with a critical intellect— trained in Native American Studies/a 
traditional discipline* Not only must he be a warrior and a scho- 
lar, he must also be a commt,*nity activist* He should be able to 
go into an Indian community or organization to effect positive 
change for his peoples with energy and decision* This is a brief 
definition of each of the three aspects that make up the total RZO 
ntan, who has combined the qualities of warrior, scholar, and com- 
munity activist in becoming the Native American of tomorrow* 

Obviously, this total person is the product of the entire 
university/college system; however, it is the specific responsibility 
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of Native American Studies to see that such students are the product 
of courses offered uithin the program* This brings us to the matter 
of curriculum, uhich because of our heterogeneity, makes curriculum 
development, indeed, a complex process* Ue all recognize the fact 
that Native American Studies is but a reflection of the Native 
American experience— >one of a long standing duration and the other 
appearing only recently in the uorld of academia* 

In our quest for relevant and meaningful education, then it is 
mandatory that Native American Studies reflect in its curriculum a 
microcosm of the total experiences of the native peoples of this 
continent* There is and ^must continue to be the recognition of 
tribal diversity concomitant uith the recognition of unique life 
styles, distinct languages, differing uorld vieus, and unique experi-* 
ences and histories* This alone can complicate the task of develop-- 
ing a comprehensive yet specialized curriculum for Native American 
Studies* 

In vieu of the complexity of curriculum development, the cardi- 
nal rule is that of Indian involvement* This is a natural manifest- 
ation of the concept of self-determination, and if one looks closely 
at the situation, the development of Native American Studies is 
nothing more than an exercise in self-determination* It stands to 
reason that only us as Native American can translate our sensi- 
tivities and experiences to experiences as members of the academic 
community and as members of the greater non-Indian society* In 
this sense, perhaps a course entitled the Native American Experience 
could serve as the introductory survey course to the Program* 

It is incumbent upon each of us as educators to incorporate 
regional relevance into our respective programs* This can best be 
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achieved through the utilization of Native American community mem- 
bers uithin reasonable proximity to the campus. If in California^ 
there should be a history course on California Indians; if in the 
Southuesty then there could be a Southwest history course or because 
the largest Native American tribe is located there^ a course on 
Navajo tribal history could be designed; if in Oklahoma^ one would 
have to be selective as to which of the sixty-*eight tribes were 
studied; however, there could be Southern Plains history of history 
of the Five Civilized Tribes; or if in Montana, as we do, offer a 
Reservation Indian course composed of studying the seven reservations 
in the state* 

I cite history courses as but an example of the type of courses 
one can develop in a particular region; it could well be any other 
area of study. It could be literature, art, music, religious cere- 
monies, and the like* History as an example has a certain validity, 
in that in looking at Indian history and through study of the his- 
torical experiences of us as a peoples, insights can be developed 
as to where we have been and what has happened* This in turn pro- 
vides us with perspectives with which to build a firmer foundation 
from which we can formulate objectives for the future. In short, 
through a knowledge of history one can arrive at sounder solutions 
for a better Native American tomorrow — socially, economically, 
politically, and educationally. 

An innovation, which must be incorporated into the Native Ameri- 
can Studies Curriculum and translated into an objective is that of 
designing community oriented courses. In this way, we in Native 
American Studies can counter tho immediate area of concern of maintain- 
ing stronger and continual ties with the Native American environment 
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or community through course requirements. This can be accomplished 
through jointly sponsored projects uith Native American organiza- 
tions in the more heavily populated and tribally diverse urban 
areas. It can be accomplished uith internship programs in the rural 
or reservation area# In addition to internship programs there can, 
also, be uork related educational^ experiences, summer work programs, 
or independent study projects uith Indian oriented programs such as 
tribal councils. Community Action Programs, Indian centers, jor 
through tribal research agencies, Wherever ue are. Native American 
Studies must accelerate contact and communication betueen academia 
and the Native American community. 

Beginning to appear in Native American communities are tribally 
designed and operated research agencies. Through research courses 
working in conjunction uith such organizations, ue can provide our 
students uith valuable and practical research experience* This 
serves a dual purpose for the student, for at the same time he is 
being of service to the Indian peoples. I make this comment based 
upon my observation of the tribal research association on the 
Northern Cheyenne Reservation. This program is under the direction 
of nr. Doseph Little Coyote and is incorporated as the Northern 
Cheyenne Research and Human Development Association, and in my esti-* 
mation it serves as a model for any tribal research association. 
Through practical research uith organizations such as this, not only 
is the student learning, but he is in turn helping to preserve the 
culture and history of a tribe. 

Without lamenting the situation, ue must recognize that ue as 
Native American researchers are actually coming along as latecomers 
on the heels of predominantly non-Indian historians and anthropologists, 



uho have already subjected our peoples to feelings of exploitation 
and overexposure to study. Oftentimes ue become the recipients of 
the hostility and skepticism promulgated by our predecessors. It 
makes it necessary then to work through the appropriate organization. 
If there is no such organization, then make certain that contacts 
are made uith and approval is obtained from a tribal organization, 
the most logical being the tribal council. 

In short, ue must provide the Native American student uith an 
orientation consistent uith his oun background, and ue must, also, 
provide him uith the opportunity of equating theory uith practice 
by uorking uith the Indian community or an Indian organization. 
He must be alloued to develop alternatives in seeking solutions to 
areas of concern that daily confront the Native American in his 
home environment. Thus, not only are ue promoting Indian orienta- 
tion by maintaining contacts betueen the Indian community and 
academia, but ue are simultaneously combating the matter of feelings 
of alienation of the educated Native American from the Native Ameri- 
can community. 

In addition to practical research courses, community oriented 
courses and projects, general introductory courses on the Native 
American, and history courses, there should be included in the 
curriculum courses in such areas as literature, art, music, costumes, 
languages, philosophy, religion, social concerns, and the contempora- 
situation, just to cite a feu. Whatever courses become a part of 
the total curriculum, I uould offer only one uord of advice: "They 
must all be academically sound." Not only must there be academic 
soundness to any course, but the curriculum must be responsive to and 
reflective of the needs of its particular students and community. 
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Naturally^ if Native American Studies is truly meanlngfuly 
the directiorif philosophy and the curriculum of the program uill 
vary out of necessity^ The emphasis uill differ from region to 
region^ Ue knou that the needs of Native Americans in off- 
reservation areas uill differ from the needs of those on reservations 
too, ue knou that the needs of the certain tribal group uill differ 
from those of another tribal group-— i«e#9 the Blackfeet from the 
Salish or Kootenai; the Navajo from the Apache; the Hoopa from the 
Pomo; and Seneca from the Tuscarora, etc* 

In developing Native American Studies, a question generally 
arising in the early stages of development is the matter of loca- 
tion uithin the academic structure of the university/college# My 
only suggestion is to consider uhere the Program can be located to 
provide the most benefit to its students and uhere it can function 
uith the greatest degree of flexibility and latitude* Too, there 
are financial considerations that often dictate and define the 
boundaries uithin uhich a program can operate* If circumstances are 
such that one can be an autonomous unit offering its own major, this 
is the ideal situation in my estimation* Houever, this has some- 
times been misconstrued by academic administrators as but the 
development of academic ghettos, uhich they believe provides little 
or no exchange betueen Native American Studies and the other tradi-* 
tional disciplines on a university/college campus* On the other 
hand, if staffing problems are such that one cannot have its own 
faculty necessary to fulfill requirements for a major, then it 
might be just as uell to begin to encourage the employment of Native 
American educators in the traditional disciplines and provide joint 
appointments in Native American Studies and other departments* It 
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V is, houever my personal opinion that this is the least desirous 

^ route, but understanding the dictates of circumstances, particular- 

ly if there are no funds for expansion of faculty, then there is 
,J| no alternative but to seek Joint appointments of faculty* 

In speaking to the latter situation, I believe it is less de-- 
Hff sirous because the criteria for employment in a university/college 

traditional discipline are usually demanding* This, too, leaves 
us as Native Americans with little or no authority to select the 
m faculty member* If academic credentials become the primary basis 

for employment ue, also, run the risk of having Indian Studies 
courses taught by a non-Indian from the usual non«*Indian perspec- 
tive* In short, there is the possibility, also^ that someone 
might be selected to teach in a traditional department, uho might 
|| not necessarily be qualified to teach in Native American Studies, 

or uho might be considered as having a too non-Indian orientation* 

It remains a fact t*^at too little serious consideration is 
accorded the Native American, uho possesses a uealth of knouledge 
on the Native American, but uho, unfortunately, does not possess 
^ the kind of educational background and experience to warrant employ- 

ment at the university/college level* This type of academic snobbery 
must not become the case in Native American Studies* 

To illustrate this position, let us examine the matter of Na- 
tive American languages* It is my firm believe that only the Native 
J| American is qualified to teach Native American languages even uithout 

a degree* If any Native American Studies Program is going to ever 
develop an outstanding native language program, I foresee the monu«- 
jj mental problem of ^'selling'* university administrations on the acade- 

^ mic merit of employing Native Americans uith expertise in mind 
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rather than uith degree in hand. The idea of utilizing individuals 
with Native American expertise, uho have spent their lifetime using 
the language is preferable to that of using those superficially 
trained in the study of native languages. This, too, is implement- 
ing the theory of self-determination in a pragmatic fashion, uhile 
at the same time providing our students uith accuracy in the study 
of Native American languages, and thus assuring the preservation of 
languages for the generations of Native Americans yet to come. 

Native American Studies by exposing its students to the kind 
of individuals that uill transmit their expertise is, also, estab- 
lishing contacts for the student in the Indian community. This is 
necessary regarding future employment. Identifying career oppor- 
tunities for the educated Native American then becomes a concern of 
the program, particularly if the program offers its own major. Too 
often one hears the question: "Now that you have graduated a stu- 
dent uith a degree in Native American Studies, uhere is he going to 
find employment? In ansuer to this question, it is necessary for 
those involved in Native American Studies to identify employment op- 
portunities for its graduates. This can be accomplished by utiliz- 
ing the uork related educational experiences, internship programs, 
summer uork programs, and independent study projects alluded to 
earlier, and expand the placement of internees to include other 
than research agencies. Such sponsors could include Indian controlled 
schools, schools on reservations, schools uith a high enrollment of 
Indian students. State Indian Education components. State Indian 
Commissions, tribal councils. Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the Public 
Health Service, to cite a feu. Native American Studies then has a 
graduate uith special skills, training, and knowledge for serious 
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consideration for employment in tribal, state, federal, and private 
agencies and institutions* Uith employment in such agencies, the 
educated Native American is nou in a position to effect meaningful 
j| change in the programs that deal directly uith the Native American. 

From a student to a former student~it has bean my position in 
this paper to discuss Native American Studies from the perspective 
of the Native American student, and hou the program can be developed 
around his needs. Ue in Native American Studies must not allou the 

J* 
student to prematurely leave college to return home because of a 

lack of emotional, psychological, and intellectual preparation. 

Uhen the Native American student does return home, he should return 

an educated Native American. He must return prepared to assume a 

vital function in a tribal, state, federal or private agency or in- 

j| stitution by applying his education to effect meaningful change in 

the programs that exert influence over the Native American. 

j| After 400 or so years of experience as the oppressed native 

m peoples of our country, it is time ue as Native Americans implement 

the concept of self-determination and assert control over our lives. 

^ By controlling the education of the Native American youth through 

Native American Studies, ue are molding the Native American of to- 

^ morrou, uho combine.3 the attributes of uarrior, scholar, and commun- 

m ity activist. This total RED man, the finished product of Native 

^ American Studies, can only result through us as Native Americans and 

^ educators taking the initiative to incorporate time-tried perspec*- 

tives into the neu academic perspective of Native American Studies. 

Jj Respectfully submitted: 
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••The first Americans — The American Indians — are the most deprived 
and most Isolated minority group in our nation. On virtually every 
scale of tneastirewent: employment. Income, education, and health, the 
conditions of the Indian people ranks at the bottom. . So said 
President Mlxon in his message to Congress on July 8, 1970. 

In this article, I will touch on cwo of these categories, education 
and health; more specifically, the need for American Indians in the 
health professions. 

Some background information should be provided. There are over four 
million people engaged in providing health services. Two hundred 
different categories comprise the spectrum of Health Careers, the^ 
training periods for which vary from several weeks to as many as 12 to 

In the past ten to 15 years, there has been a change in the concept of 
health care and its delivery. No longer do people view health and its 
provision as a service available only to a select few, but rather as 
the right of every citizen. The increase in the demands for these 
rights has added to the ever-increasing health manpower shortage. 

Recently, the federal government has increased its programs and ex- 
penditures in the area of health manpower training to alleviate the 
shortage. New health profession schools have been built: and federal 
dollars have been given to institutions to help in their day to day 
operations, as well as encourage them to increase enrollment and 
shorten curriculum. 

As an industry, health ranks second only to defense in terms of expen- 
ditures. Last year, the federal government spent 19 billion dollars 
for various health programs; the nation as a whole spent 70 billion 
dollars . 



My concern is that relatively sioall amounts of these dollars go to 
American Indians for their much-needed health programs. Statistics 
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that the American Indian has a shorter life span than the non-Indian. 
This is attributed not only to adult deaths, but to an exorbitant 
infant mortality rate. Current statistics reveal that for every 1,000 
Indian babies born, 32 die, whereas for every 1,000 non-Indian babies 
bom, 22 die. Those Indian babies that survive the first month, but 
die within the next eleven months, have a mortality rate of 17 per 
l^yOO, as compared to the non-Indian population of 9 per 1,000. Not 
only does the American Indian suffer from diseases specific to him 
as a member of an ethnic group, but he is a victim of diseases such as 
trachoma, otitis media, bronchitis, pneumonia, hepatitis, scarlet 
fever, and tuberculosis, to a much greater extent than are non- Indians. 
Dental problems, such as periodontal disease and missing teeth, are 
more severe among Indians, and Indian children exhibit a number of gum 
diseases that the texts describe as occurring only in adults. Without 
question, the ouicide rate among young adults is the highest in the 
nation. 

This is. Indeed, a sad commentary, especially when we compare it to 
what was written about the health of the Indians by the early foreign 
explorers. In one of his first letters back to Spain, Columbus 
commented on the absence of deformity among the Indians. The French 
essayist, Michel de Montaigne declared: "It is rare to see a sick 
body 2!nonsst the"'.*' W111-f;»ni Wood: referring to the New England 
Indian wrote: ''nost of them reach lif Ly udui-c <t 'wrinkled brcv or 
grey hair betrays their age." A Dutch account related, "It is some- 
what strange that among these people there are few or none that are 
blind, or crippled; all are well fashioned people, strong of mind and 
body, without a blemish. . . 

It is pitiful to witness the change that has taken place. Eut, in all 
fairness, health conditions were much worse 16 years ago when the Indian 
Health Service (IHS), an agency of the United States Public Health 
Service (USPHS) was giv - the responsibility of providing preventive 
curative, and rehabilit:^cive health services to the American Indian, 
specifically, those Indians located on the more than 200 federally- 
administered reser^/ations. The IHS has had dedicated health 
professionals and its leadership has wanted to do more than it has 
been able to, yet the same story prevails ~ the limited allocation 
of funds. 

More personnel, facilities, and better methods for rendering health 
care to the Indians have been provided over the years. When I joined 
the Service in the late 1950*s there were only 40 dentists to treat 
the entire Indian population; now there are more than 150. There 
were 130 physicians; today there are over 400. The IHS has 51 hospitals. 
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72 health centers, and over AOO health stations providing ••'^"J' 
primarily for reservation Indians. Provision, are being made to include 
urban Indlanu as well. 

For some time, the Indian Health Service has recognl*ed 
involve the Indian in his own health needs. Bacause an Indian P««i«t 
relates better to another Indian, and due to health personnel "Portages, 
the service has promoted and conducted health manpower training Pro8"»«' 
Such programs haJe trained licensed practical nurses, dental assistants, 
health education aides, sanitary engineer aides, social worker aides, 
medical librarian aides, community health aides, and. more "gently, 
physician assistants. It is important to note that these program, have 
emphasized "aide and" assistant-type" training programs. 

When I visit the various Indian hospitals throughout the coun^^y; 
ask to see the hospital administrator. I am Introduced to a non-Indian. 
When I meet the medical officer in charge. I am i""^'*""^ '° ^"Tam 
Indian. I ask. "How many people are employed in this hospital? I am 
told. "Approximately 100." I ask. "How many are Indians?" I 
"Between 70 and 75 percent." When I ask. How many of these Indian, 
are in management positions." I am told, "^fhaps three or four. U 
is clear that the management and professional position., with few excep 
tions. are held by non-Indians. 

Figures are deceiving. When one reads that over half of the 6,000 
people employed by the IHS are of Indian descent, one 1. f*^ 
these 3.500 Indians are. engaged in the lower categories of health 
careers . 

Broadlsi defined, health manpower categories, or "Health Career." .re: 

Those health careers whose training program take, from .everal 
week, up to. but not including, an Asaoclate Degree, are referred 
to a. the Health Occupations category. 

Those health careers that require an Associate, Bachelors, or 
Ssters degree, are referred to as the Allied Health Profession, 
category. 

Those whose training requires a Doctorate are In the He-lth 
Professions category, namely, medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, 
veterinary medicine, optometry, podiatry, pharmacy, and advanced 
degree nursing. 

Invariably. Indians working in health programs belong- to the Health 
Occupation category. 
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If we superlnipose the Indian health manpower picture over these different 
\ ieaUh Sree7categorles. It begins to look like a triangle Most 

Indians are In the Health Occupations, with few ^^^^^^e Allied Health 
Professions, and virtually none in the Health Professions. To Illustrate 
this point, consider the following statistics. 

There are approximately 700.000 registered nurses. 350.000 licensed 
J^rctlcal Trs^Cand over 800.000 aides and orderlies In the country. 

Stalling ^^^lll^^ t'^^^^^^^^ 

Zll'^l lnAlnX;.e hrSntffitd -ng the 320 000 P^^^^^^^^^^^ 

among the 25.000 veterinarians; two among the 18.000 f'^^^"^^":. ^^1* 

amoni the 12^.000 pharmacists No Indians are °- ^ S^:nS:L. 

?:m'r Xru^^Tlo^def Ldi^^^^ "vrh;w Uttle has'been done 

L LcrLse ^he number of Indians In the Health Professions. I have been 
the only identified Indian dentist for the past 16 yearsi 

Not lone ago I cited these statistics to people with influence and 
auJhorUy!'?hey responded. "Dr. Blue Spruce, we want you to do something 
about these appalling figures." 

On Julv 1 1971. I was named Special Assistant to the Director of the 
^,re"u of HZjih Manpower KHuratlon wltnin t.e National Jnj^tuces °r 
Health to direct a new Federal program that will tackle this challenge. 
The program has two objectives. 

The Immediate short range objective concerns f 
iresentlv enrolled in health profession schools. We must promote 
progra^ to insire that they complete their studies and graduate as 
Seafth Professionals. We must also reach the i'^"*^^/"^ numb" of 
,mH«.r-craduate collece Indians, motivate them, and attempt to direct 
Th^ri'n o hTltrcaS:rs! Indians 1. the Allied Health Pro ession 
category should be given the opportunity to enroll PJ^'P^^^^^f 
courses «o rhat thev mishr one day att-ln an M.D., D.D.S., or D.v.M. 
Segree! "?he mny Indians in the Health Occupation categor/ must also 
be reached. Ty ^heir length of service and dedication, they are 
cLari; an integral part of the health team. ^^'^ATaLh ca'r e^r 
every opportunity to aspire to higher categories of health "reers. 
Mdllnally. early in their freshman year. Indian high school students 
ISould be llde aware that a health career is attainable. We must 
design a program that will allow '.hem to enter college and attain 
a hellth profession without having i:o face denial or damage to their 
self-esteem because they are not adequately prepared. 
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The long range objective of the program comes as the result of further 
andlngf evident by travel to universities across the country. 
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Health professional schools » willing to open their doors to Indians, 
are finding it difficult to tap into a pool of qualified and available 
Indian students. 

What has caused this situation? The educational system to which the 
Indian has been subjected. In order to provide qualified Indian students 
for admission into universities and health profession schools » there 
must be an overhaul In the educational system provided for Indians. 

It disturbs me to see Indian students treated as "special cases" 
because they are inadequately prepared in certain courses » especially 
the physical and life sciences » and mathematics. As a result » health 
profession schools have had to alter admission standards to allow the 
Indian to matriculate and then have provided special tutoring. They 
nay even extend the length of time It takes for an Indian student to 
graduate. Students I talk to vlsh that their educational background 
had prepared them for science-oriented programs. If this problem Is 
to be solved » a reorientation must take place early in the Indian 
students* education. 

The long range goal of the program » therefore » is to reach the Indian 
child and examine the progression from adolescent » to student^ to adult. 
Each environment that he or she will be exposed to must be evaluated. 

Hie xirsc environmenc is^ of course » the family, iui Indian mother 
or father may not value a "White man*s" education. As a result » r:he 
child is not encouraged. The mother and father will have to be made 
aware that their son or daughter can attain a health profession and 
that one of the strongest influences they can provide is encouragement 
and moral support. 

The second environment is the Indian reservation where relatives » friends » 
peers^ and tribal leaders all exert great influence. Here agaln» 
encouragement is crucial. Instilling a sense of pride in pursuing and 
completing a professional education must become a responsibility of 
members of ihe reservation « 

The next environment is primary education. Teachers » being the first 

to recognize a child's academic achievement and potential^ must encourage 

the child to aspire to a health profession. 

The same hold true in the secondary schools » but there are serious 
problems in this area — the high school counselors. An Indian student 
who seeks advice from his counselor is usually directed through the 
aide doors to vocational and technical training. Historically, counse- 
lors direct Indians into this type of occupation. Why can't they open 
the door and say, "You, as an Indian, can attain a health profession!*' 
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When I told my counselor I wanted to be a dentist, he said dentistry 
Ifl a profession for the sons of rich White men. He went on to say that 
« dental education was too expensive, would take too long, and be too 
difficult. Perhaps because I am an Indian with a great deal of pride, L 
accepted this challenge. In talks with Indian students, I find many 
have had similar experiences. Tragedy often occurs because the high 
school counselor fails to open all doors. Dramatic changes are needed 
at this level. 

The next environment is the university. Here we have the vice 
chancellors, administrators, financial aid officers, counselors, and 
admission committees. They should be exerting a concerted effort to 
afford Indian students every opportunity and support to attain a health 
profession. 

Most Indian children have never seen an Indian physician, dentist, nurse 
supervisor, health administrator, or pharmacist. Consequently, In 
their minds, health professions do not exist. The number of Indians who 
today are health professionals is small, but these people will have to 
take it upon themselves to serve as role models for Indian students. 

Although my role model was a non-Indian dentist, he showed me individual 
i.ttpn«-»nn k<nrtn*.«;R. and toolc the time to show me his oiiice. uvciaxsui. 
i wanted to become like this man. When I finished my predental work, I 
was approached by many people who attempted to direct me toward a 
career in medicine. But, my mind was made up; I had been motivated 
and my role icodel had left his impact. 

The literature says that professionals who have attained a health 
professions career aspired to this goal between the ages of eight and 
ten. Motivation, early in a child's life, therefore, cannot be 
overemphasized. As the pool of Indian health professionals grows, hope- 
fully their impact as role models will be felt by a broad spectrum of 
Indian children. 

A new era dawns - an era of higher and broader destines for the Indian 
people. Hopefully this program will open those doors that have been 
closed for so many years. But, to succeed, we need the cooperation 
of all people to insure that in 10-20 years, there will be many more 
Indian physicians, dentists, and nurses serving in their o';^ hospitals . 
treating their own people, and improving the appalling health statistics 
that exist today. It is ironic that many people in this country, 
proud of technical and scientific accomplishments, are totally unaware 
of the serious basic educational and health needs of the first Americans. 
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CAUSE FOR DROP OlPl'S 

During the P^ll of 1971 f Mr. Richard Martinez of the Western Interstate 
Commission for Higjier Education, put together a work-shop concerned with minority 
student participation in hi^er education* One of the areas of much concern re- 
garding Indian students in particular, is the phenomenal rate of drop out. The 
estimates of drop out in the hi^er education system range from a low of 79?^ to 
a hig^ of 9y)L Regardless of the accuracy of the statements, it is perfectly 
clear that the drop out rate of Indian students in hjfi^er education is exception- 
ally hi^. !fr. Martinez asked me if I would he interested in presenting material 
on Tnfl lOT drop outs to the proposed work-shop; I agreed to do so and proceeded to 
collect some data from the Indian people.- 

Immediately the problem of basic value systems became apparent. White in- 
stitutions, such as universities, are not geared to understanding the c'Bmplexity 
of the so-called "Indian Problem"; they continued to respond under the assunqption 
that all Indians are the same. Programs involving counseling and curriculum 
planning do not seem capable of recognizing that it is a complex problem. One of 
the ways in \Aich this research was hampered was the lack of consistency in ob- 
jects, objectives and motives of the Indian students. This was most apparent 
idien interviewing Indians with a reservation value system, as opposed to Indian 
students with a more traditional mainstream value system. For lack of better 
terminology, the data were collected in teims of reservation value systems -vs- 
urban value systems r Althou^ it is not the purpose of this paper to stimulate 
emotional outbursts involved with the definition of reservation -vs- urban Indians, 
the point is that a carefttt-analysis of an individual's values clearly, indicates 
which general group he is in. 



Ae^f the definitions used in this paper are over-generalized, but the 
conflicts in values were more closely related to rural -vs* urban values thac 
were similar to the values e3q)ressed by either Cheyenne i or Siouxy or Blackfeet 
students. This paper then, fully recognizes and acknowledges the Tribal dif- 
ferences and in no way is attempting to lump the varioxis cultures together, and 
call them all Indian; such as ybite Institutions have been prone to do. 

The basic causes of drop out will be listed and discussed as a matter of 
factf and then each cause will be discussed in a little more detail representing 
ngr om personal interpretation , gathered from the intervlevs of the Indian stu- 
dents. The paper is not designed to speak for any particular T£ibe, nor for the 
population of Indians. 

In summarizing the material from the interviews the following list of stated 
causes of drop out is: 

!• EDUCATION IV. ROLE MODELS 

II. FIDANCES Y. CULTORAL DII!FEREITCES 

RACISM 

a#) Institutional Racism 

b#) Personal Discrimination ^ 
Althou£^ each of these items will be discussed individuallyy it should be pointed 
out that it was the consensus of the group interviewed, that only Item number I, * 
Education, reflects any hierairchical value in this list. In other words, poor 
education was hi£^ on the list of all possible causes for hlg^ drop out. From 
there on the other items were not as consistently ranked, as many students felt 
that some causes were more Important than others. Remembering that all of the 
students Interviewed were In fact, in school at the time, and also that twenty^^iz 
of the people interviewed were drop outs that had attended college to some extent, 
this data must be viewed from the standpoint of the participants, not from the 
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exctise-^makln^ administrations. 

As indicated above, item number I9 Education^ is a major stumbling block 
to successful higher education for many Indian students. As those reading this 
paper y having gone througji reservation or near-reservation schools will under- 
standf^ has been and will continue to be in a very, deplorable mess. Beginning in 
1968, with \Aat was then Senator Robert Kennedy's special sub-committee on Indian 
education^ the nation has been made aware of the virtual lack of adequate educa- 
tional training given to the Indians. There are exceptions of course, but speak- 
ing primas^ily for reservation situations, the history of educational preparation 
is very grim. The students and other interviewees from the reservation perspective 
we» in almost unanimous agreement that they were not prepared to compete with 
other students at the university systems. It is interesting to note that the re- 
servation students' felt that the transition from hi^ school to the university 
was extremely difficult in that, the total environment and attitude was alien; 
tdtLle on the other hand, >*iite students from the larger communities complained 
bitterly that the university is nothing more than an extension of their hifiji 
school experience. 

Althougji it is not possible within the scope of this paper to discuss the 
inadequacies of education in general, I would like to make the point that educa-" 
tion should have incorporated in it* a objectives, the objective of teaching stu- 
dents to learn how to survive In a particular environment. At the present time 
curricula are pretty much standardized to attempt to teach students to sxirvive 
in a ^tet middle-class aociety. Unfortunately, that particular social class is 
not the only environment possible. I say unfortunately, not in terms of my pre- 
ference for this class as the ultimate in American life-style, but unfortunately 
in the sense that it is totally inappropriate for all minority students, and it 



is personal belief that it is inappropriate for almost all other students. 

I should point out that for those students wishing to travel that road, 
that road should be made available, and it is the responsibility of the educa- 
tional BTBtem to prepare those students for their continued travels into the 
higher education system. At the same time it is the responsibility of educational 
institutions from the elementary systems on up, to educate children with the ob- 
jective of survival in the particular environment that child may choose. If it 
is a reservation environment, then the responsible institutions have the obliga- 
tion to gear those children's materials in a meaningful and relevant way, to 
what the child will probably spend the rest of their life doing. It is prepos- 
terous, arrogant and morally wrong to expose the child only to the values and 
objectives of the Jude-VChristian ethics. A specific example of how this kind 
of responsive education could take place on a particular reservation will be ela- 
berated. 

The Northern Cheyenne reservation, like other reservations, has a large 
cadre of old people that have a fantastic amount of knowledge concerning their 
Tribe, that anthropologists and historians will never be able to approach. This 
information can be tapped in meaningful ways for the education of the younger 
generation of Cheyennes. A research team could be trained to collect botanical - 
spacimens^ and preserve them for identification, utilizing the standard techniques 
of most university systems in botany, with much less training time than is neces- 
■aiy to become a botanist. The hif* school students could be utilized fpring and 
mi, and certainly during the Summer, to collect these specimenc. As they were 
preserved and presented for identification, the donaulting botanist could provide 
the Latin name with some typical professional Jargon, the people could give the 
common English name, if known, and the old people could give the Cheyenne name. 



In addition, the old people could provide the identification and discussion of 
lAiat the plant means in terms of the enfiroment and the people. The educatxonal 
institution, such as the "bilingual programs and/or other artificial program 
classification could then incorporate this material into terthook form, to he 
used as the science text throu^out the entire educational system. The spin-off 
for education and knowledge transmittal in terms of relevance and traditional 
teaching is phenomenal. The interaction between the young students and their 
environment, including the respect of the elders and their knowledge, would have 
little parallel in the vrtiite society. Other subject matters could he approached 
In a similar way, culminating in an education that was relevant to the students. 
Involving diverse members of the community, meeting ohjectives of education and 
pezbaps even educating some teachers. 

Expanding this idea into areas such as political science, government, history, 
child development, inter-personal relationships, and on, and on; is extremely ex- 
citing hut vb&t is more important, is totally feasible. Althou^ this diversion 
nay not seem related to the problem of drop out in education, it is my opinion 
that making education interesting and relevant at the local level has an excellent 
chance of stimulating interest and motivation to learn at all levels. It is my 
further opinion, that the present irrelevant materials used in the education pro- 
cess, turn students off to the whole learning process, thus producing virtually 
no intrinsic motivation for learning new materials. 

The second item on the list is that of Finances. Obviously, hi^ier educa- 
tion is for the classes of people that have money. The cost of going to college 
la prohibitive even for the majority of white mildle-class parents, however the 
Indian student finds it even more difficult to finance a college education. For 
example, the \Aite off -reservation culture can to to various lending agencies. 



such as baiiks, and borrow money on future credit to finance their children's edu- 
cations. This alternative simply is not available to reservation Indiana. In 
fflany cases such as with the Montana State University system, it is the law, both 
federal and state, that Indian students may attend college in the system, tuition 
ftee, however the rhetoric looks good but in actuality the program is close to 
being a deliberate, distorted lie. In the first place, Montana does not charge 
tuition as such, but rather a complex fee system is put upon the student. The 
student ends up paying as much in fees as the so-called fee waiver. Other rather 
insidious policies include such things as allowing a time delay in getting the 
student fee waivers approved so that the student ends up paying the maximum late 
registeration fee. In addition, the business office puts together a so-called 
"package" for Indian students. Since many of the students qualify for Bureau of 
Indian Affairs scholarship funds and/or Tribal funds and other sources, finan- 
cial aid offices put together this package, juggling funds from one source to 
another, to come up with an individualized package that reduces the student to 
the same minimal amount, regardless of the numerous qualifications. The final 
up-shot is that the Indian student does not have the kind of assistance that is 
necessary for survival in a college town. They end up with virtually no spending 
money, money for clothes and the other things that are essential for the. develop- 
ment of hi^ morale and peace of mind. They seldom have money for means of trans- 
portation, thus become discouraged very easily. This discouragement naturally 
generalizes to the total academic environment. 

When the Indian student must live with others that are so obviously nwch 
better off, it is little wonder that the Indian student eventually leaves the aca- 
demlc institution. In discussing these kinds of programs and problems with finan- 
cial eld personnel, they often point to the fact that most Indian students qualify 



for work study prograjns, however again when we consider the kind of disadvantage 
produced by other factors such as the lack of adeqmte preparation in the edu- 
cational structure, it hecores rather ridiculous to expect the Indian student to 
be able to take on a work study job, putting in fifteen to twenty hours in addi- 
tion to his studies. This kind of insensitive solution to the financial aid prob- 
lem of minority students in general, is typical of most bureaucratic problem-sol- 
ving attempts 4 

There have been many efforts on the part of well-meaning people, to unlock 
the doors of hi^er education; unfortunately people become self datisfied with 
their own benevolent efforts and tend to forget that the students that axe dis- 
advantaged culturally, educationally and financially need to have more. The 
door cannot be simply unlocked, but rather it must be opened completely, or the 
disadvantaged do not have a glimpse of what is on the other side. Programs oust 
be developed that will allow these students to go through the door and into the 
environment on the other side, if they choose to do so. 

The third item is what can only be identified as racism, however the racist 
policies of institutions can be of several diffe.rent kinds. The relatively more 
subtle, but still insidious institutional racism that seems to be inherent in most 
bureaucratic organizations will be discussed first. 

Students all over the country have demonstrated their concern and displea- 
eure over the unforgivable attitudes of faculty and administration towards the 
students as inferior beings. Their words axe seldom listened to and vii-tually 

* 

never heard. Unfortunately bureaucracies develop programs "for" the students, 
just as the various agencies develop programs, "fo'r" Indians. In the students 
case they have been much more demanding and violent in their opposition to this 
kind of patronism, but still have not been hurt. The problem of course, like all 
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problems, is not a simple one. The excuses have run the gambit from the general 
attitude that the teacher knows best what is good for a student In a particular 
discipline. Having served considerable time as a faculty member and as an ad- 
ministrator. I have a rather biased opinion as to the dynamics of institutional 
racism. Beginning with the particular departoent level in a discipline such as 
psychology, the professors spend a great deal of time each year or every other 
yeer. modifying the curriculum for that department. New courses are initiated, 
old ones are abandoned, particular courses are modified in terms o^objectives 
and materials, credit hours are discussed, changed, deleted; laboratory courses 
are Initiated and on. and on. and on. and on. The single characteristic however, 
ia that almost nfever is a student or students, involved in this decision making 
process. The simple minded argument usually is presented, that students either 
don't care or are not capable of making rational meaningful decisions on these 
matters. However, when all of these hi^ powered faculty brains are combined, 
the end result is hi^ly predictable, and that is that the new curriculum is mo- 
dified tvpically toward more stringent controls as to what the student will take 
and how they will go about getting their degree. The ultimate objective is de- 
signed for preparatory training to maximize the success of the student in graduate 
uchool. in that discipline. No account is taken of the fact that in most cases - 
less than seven to eight percent of the students graduating in that curriculum, 
in fact, will go through graduate school. Virtually no account is taken, except 
some passing rhetorical comments, about the other ninty-some percent of the stu- 
dents. Nobody bothers to ask the students what they really have in mind in ma- 
joring in that particular discipline, and nobody' really bothers to ask studentr 
what they have in mind in the overall objective of going to college. It is as- 
wmed that preparing students for entering graduate school is the ^IgJiest value. 



I think this asoimption should be challenged because tintil it is, there is little 
hope that factdties will be responsive to general students needs and interests, 
or virtually no hope that they will be responsive to Indian student needs. 

The racist attitudes do not apply just to faculty/student relationships t but 
permeate the entire institution. For example, there are many road blocks and 
hurdles through the process of instructor, lecturer, assistant professor, asso- 
ciate professor, full professor, department head, dean, vice presidents and so 
forth. The particular road leading to promotions in so-called advancements is 
fairly well known throu^out the entire academic institution. It runs something 
like this; don't let anyone know that you think, don't let anyone see you inter- 
acting with students, if you feel you must speak at faculty gatherings isake sure 
you impress the ri^t people with your platitudinous mouthings, but most important; 
never criticize anyone except students. Another symptom of the institutionalized 
Institution is the reliance on tradition and dogma that are negative from the 
Indian student's standpoint; that is the ^ole business of guidelines, standards, 
requirements, prerequisites, etc.. These particular kinds of stumbling blocks. 
Initiated at the ^Aiim.of faculty and administrators, are simply incoii5)rehensible 
to the Indian student. One argument is that students should not be treated dif- 
ferentially as this is a form of reverse racism. The confusion is racism based 
upon race, and racism based upon institutional classifications. Using one set 
to argue against the other is not only poor logic, but it is also sinqple minded. 

A final comment on Standards: Various schools, departments and staff have 
made arguments that they cannot find Indian students that are "qualified" because 
they do not come up to a normalized score or standard for admission into their 
particular progrrim. This argument also is not valid because it stems from i^ 
norance as to \Aat standards mean. The standards of excellence for a particular 
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program must be measured in terms of the final end product or it makes no sense 
at all- In other words, standards must be evaluated and established in terms of 
the program's final objectives, not the admission objectives. If the material 
in the training program is worth teaching and is taugjht properly, then it should 
be teachable and testable in a way that makes sense* A student failing to learn 
material is more often an indictment of the testing, teaching and materials, but 
is usually treated as a failure on the part of the student • 

Needless to say, Indian students with the variety of cultural differences 
coming from their reservation culture, %diich is a rural culture, are puzzled and 
confused by the kinds and extent of institutional racism they find in the academic 
system* It should be noted however, that this confusion has been responded to by 
all students, not Just Indian students « 

•Hie other kind of racism that is a more strai^t forward, peraonal discrimi- 
nation needs little discussion as the readers are well aware of this prejudice, 
however the lo^s in dignity and morale is certainly detrimental and contributes 
to a drop out problem* I wonder how many times an Indian is referred to as Chief 
or Tonto, or female equivalent, during his off reservation escperience. 

The next item, listed Role Models, should really be listed. Lack of Role 
Models « This problem is one that few white academicians can understands . Baal- - 
cally the problem is that there are few Indians in professional positions such as 
doctors, lawyers, dentists, scientists, administrators, college teachers, or any 
of the professions requiring academic credentials. To demonstrate and illustrate 
the effects of the lack of role models, I had two of the Trainees conduct a quick 
Buzvey of atudents in the Bozeman elementary school system and the Lame Deer ele^ 
mentaiy aysijem. Children in grades one throu^ four were interviewed and ques- 
tioned, concerning future goals and expectancies. One of the more striking sets 
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of differences involved answers to the very simple question, "What woxild you 
like to be yhen you gyow up?". The white children from the Bozeman schools gave 
some very sophisticated answers, including one second graders answer, "I^m go- 
ing to be a Paleonthologist and study dinosaurs." The answers, where there were 
answers, by the Indian children were almost devoid of identification in the pro- 
fessional areas. For example, there were no doctors, lawyers, scientists or even 
Indian Chiefs. Only two of the thirty-seven children interviewed, indicate that 
they wanted to be a teacher, and in both of these cases an additional qualification 
was made; VLike Mrs. so-and-so.", who happens to be an Indian teachers-aide. 

According to some recent efforts by the National Institutes of Health, to 
Identify minority scientists in the biomedical fields, including biology, chemistry, 
physics, and psychology; there are less than ten Ph.D. scientists that are also 
enrolled Tribal members. There are numerous academicians with a "trace" back to 
some Cherokee princess, but considering thft requiiment of enrolled Tribal members, 
number is incredibly small. I th ir > the last count of members of the American 
Indian Association of Physicians includes twenty- two M.D. 's. Dr. Blue Spruce can 
confirm the fact that he represents at least half of the entire population of 
Indian dentists. The end result again, is that the Indian child does not have the 
role models available, thus does not consider professional training as an occupa- 
tion, or rather as white children do, does not have to question the possibilities 
that mig^t be available to him, should he choose a professional area. 

Althougji most of the preceding information has come from Indian drop outs, 
one interesting difference in students that did not drop out was centered around 
the counseling problem. Per the most pairt Indian student comments tended to run 
like, "If I had known what was going on, I could have done things differently." 
In other words, most of the criticisms were that the counseling at all levels. 
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from hi* school thioajboat their entire academic career, had provided either 
^slnfoimtion or channeled them into the vcch-tech or co-onitjr college route, 
not hecauae of their ahilitiea but tecauae they were Indian. For exaa^le. «any 
of the etudente indicated that their educational counaelora have dlaooura«ed aeelc- ' 
ln« profeeaiona or training by aaying "Oh. you don't vant to go that route, why 
aon't you go to the co-unity college, or why don't you go into nuralng or aec- 
„taria aohool. or vocational areas". Aa eoat people that have been thro**.- the 
„ade»ic proceaa are well aware, it takea a great deal of goal aetting to tolerate 
the educational proceaa long enou* to be credentiali.ed. *e laOc of role »del. 
certainly contribute, to the weaker motivation of the *.aian atudent aa a potential 

contributor to J>e arop out rate. 

The last item to be dlecueaed in thia paper will be acme differenoea in oul- 
tux^ valuea that are meat gemane to the problem of the Indian atudent drop out. 
Obvioualy from everything that haa been aaid'ao far, Indian atudent. are differ«.t 
from other atudent.. One of theee difference, i. the culture the particular atu- 
4«,t come, from, be it Cheyenne. Crow. Sioux or whatever. Since the atudenta in- 
terviewed were from a rather diverae group, the apeciflo cultural differenoea pecu- 
liar to individual Trit , will not be di.cua.ed. however ther. are acme generali- 
„bl. oultoral value, that produce conflict, and thu.. contribute to the' drop out 
problem* 

in the non-mdian value' ayatem the concept of time ia very important. Time 
ie meaaured in a quantitative aenae. uaing the yardaticlc of length. Job., meeting., 
parti... education, are all divided up into temperal unit, during the day and for 
the f»*™. If a person maiea an appointment wiJh another, for one-thirty, it ia 
crocUl that he be there at one-thirty or the other feela that he ha. lo.t time. 
In other word., the person .ho i. late haa stolen aomething by not being there. 
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An example of the \ihite cultural value pushed to lt*8 extreme Is the yhite 
school system's policy of sendizig a child's report card home with the number of 
times he vas tardy 9 clearly marked on it. Do you suppose that if a child were 
three minutes late every day of the school year, that he would be flunked, that 

this would truly be an indication that the child had failed? On the other hand, 

« 

the ireservation culture treats time as being relative. A person's existence is 
pa^ioritized according to the immediate^ task. Clock watching and compulsive punc* 
tuality does not exist* People come to meetings ^en they are through doing some- 
thing else. Another way of putting it is that the Important thing is the meeting, 
not In arriving at a precise time. Obvio^osly, this difference in values produces 
a very definite conflict in the student attenxptlng to matriculate at one of our 
traditional academic institutions. Unfortunately it is the sole responsibility 
of the student to change his values as the Institution will not. 

inother very complex set of values that produce conflict, centers aroxznd the 
Concept of expanded time. For example, the non-Indian culttrre uses a rationalizing 
process to escape from the everyday wo^^ld by dumping the responaibility for failure 
and thou^t onto the future. Lack of strong personal belief and lack of faith in 
personal values leads to this value,^ystem. Children are taugjtxt in the schools 
to prepare for the futusrc, to get educated, to cord material strings, to "be 
good'*, so they may go to heaven idien this life is over but even more Important 
psychologically, is the concept of being punished or responsible for one's be- 
havior after death. The Indian culture is much«more pragmatic, with behavior 
geared primarily to be responsive to the day to day world. There is virtually 
no concept of saving for a rainy day, "a penny saved is a penny earned" , milk 
and \ jy are punishment after death, or hardly any other futuristic goals and 
objectives. The philosophical sophistication and psychological soundness of the 
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Indian philosophy would put to Bhame moat of the academic gabblers in these par- 
ticular disciplines. Nevertheless, from the standpoint of Indian student drop 
out, it makes it very difficult to pressure the Indian student to come to class, 
woric hard, get good grades fo»? some futuristic goal that is really as unimportant 
and of questionable value. 

Althou^ it may sound simple minded to continue repeating the basic concept, 
the Indian values preclude the concept of sacrifice and training for a future end. 
It is very easy to see then that the student from the reservation is difficult 
to motivate when standard traditional academic values are assumed, as they simply 
axe not self -motivating for the Indian student. 

Another set of values producing lack of understanding between the two cul- 
tures, relates to the family. In the Judea/Christian culture, the nucleax family 
consisting of the father, mother, son and dau^ter; carries with it rather cleax 
cut definitions and expectations of responsibility. When a child becomes an a- 
dnlt, whatever that means, in the white world they are on their own. They are ex- 
pected to be intJpendent and legally responsible. If one's brother participates 
in socially unacceptable behavior, shame is brougjit to the family name, which 
seems to miss the point. There is little shame or concern about the fact that the 
tehavior was detremental to the community, but a great deal of emphasis placed 
upon the reputation of the family. At the same time, misfortune occuring to out- 
lying members of the nuclear family, such as grand parents, great grand parents, 
uncles, great uncles and aunts, cousins; very o^ten are considered unfortunate, 
however they are not the responsibility of the fanily. It is as if the basic 
principal is, "you take care of yours and I'll take care of mine", with mine being 
defined as the immediate nuclear family. 

In the t. aditional Indian value system, the family is much extended, in terms 
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of carelng and responsibility. Aunts are often considered to be mothers 9 uncles 
axe called fathers and cousins are brothers and sisters of the immediate family* 
Clan members are considered ^'relatives". The philosophical generalizations must 
be understood between the tvr> systems before any of the rest of the values can 
truly make sense. In the western European tradition the greatest good has been 
the development and perpetuation of the self. Althou^ some lip-service is paid 
by our Christian doctrines through praying for others, primarily the ultimate 
objective is personal salvation. Day to day behavior is geared towards this ob- 
jective in terms of economics, religous values, education, status needs and family 
relationships. This produces an extremely competitive, consumptive, explorata- 
tive. Interaction with the environment and with personal interactions with other 
people. The traditional Indian culture has as the ultimate good, the sinrvival of 
the Tribe. The individual is expendable in the sense that one does is good 
for the people at the sacrifice of individual goals and objectives. This is seen 
in a variety of behaviors, such as the "give-away" ceremony. Those that have, 
share \ibsLt they have with others as a point of honor. In the white society, a 
house warming ceremony provides much anxiety for the new^homevowner, as he tries 
to impress the people with his posessions. With the Indian culttire, the Indian 
people would give away their material posessions in an act of sharing. The more 
you share, the more honor, prestige and status you enjoy; as opposed to the more 
you have and collect material things fo:^ status symbols, as we find in the white 
culture. Thus in many cases the principal of higlier education and the credentia- 
lizing process is hard to incorporate into the sharing concept as it is seen as 
an Individtial and personal gain, with little generalizability to the people. 

Getting back to the extended family concept, it is often difficult for people 
living in an academic or other artificial environment, to understand the tremen- 
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dpua sense of responsibility a student may have toi^ards vfaat appears to be a 
distant relative. In the Indian culture, if one is asked to help, he simply 
cannot refuse. IhuSf a student getting a phone call that he is needed or that 
someone wants him at home, goes. The threat of receiving an F for the course is 
of little relative importance. If he is needed, he is needed. The fact that 
administrative officials do not xmderstand what is real and true is very bewilder- 
ing to the Indian community* 

1 final consideration that is again, very difficult for the yhite community 
to understand involves most of the philosophical, sociological, psychological and 
religous values previously eluded to. In the rural white community, the fact that 
a son or daughter has left the farm to go get a colle^^ education, is pointed to 
with great pride. The family will make great sacrifices to get their children into 
hi^er education. In small communities everyone in the community is aware, and 
points with some civic pride, towards those that have gone on and "amoimted to 
something**. However in the more traditional reservation culture, if the child 
makes the decision to leave the reservation and go to the university and get a 
white man*s education, the community is not enthusiastic. In other words, it is a 
clear cut decision that the person has made, to reject the old traditional ways 
and go the white man road. It is generally assumed that the person is lost to the 
traditional community. Kany Indian students that have gone on and completed their 
* degrees, have found it extremely difficult to return to their reservation to work. 
This seems"to be more true to the smaller northern reservations xhan others, ac- 
cording to the Indian students, however it is definitely a factor in reservation 
settings such as the Northern Cheyenne. There is a certain amount of mistrust of 
^i: Indian that has gotten an education and the educated Indian must face a rather 
continuous attack by family as well as others, for having an education. It must 
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te remembered that an education is a vhlte man's education and Is viewed as such 
ty the Indian conmunity. I have counseled several Indian students that have 
dropped out just prior to graduation because they are forced to make that decision, 
and some choose to go hack to the reservation feeling that they can he accepted 
more easily if they do not hrlng hack the degree. 

White communities and academic Institutions that promote token Indian Studies 9 
American Indian Studies, Native American Programs at their Institutions are ob- 
viously either hypocrites In the sense that they pay little attention to the his- 
torical acts of their profession, or are simply hllnd and deaf to the messages 
presented hy the Indian people concerning the difference In values of education. 
For example. In 177Uf on Jiuae 17th, the Commissioners from Maryland and Virginia 
negotiated a Treaty with six Nations at Lancaster, Pennsylvania. The Indians were 
invited to send their hoys to William and Mary College. The next day the Indians 
declined the offer in this manner: "The Indians Refusal; We know that you higjily 
esteem the kind of learning taugjit in those colleges, and that the maintenance of 
our young men, ^le with you, would he very expensive to you. We are convinced, 
that you moan to do us good hy your proposal; and we thank you heartily, but you 
1A10 are wise, must know that different Nations ^ve different conceptions of things; 
and you will therefore not take it amiss, if our ideas of this kind of education 
happen not to he the same with yours. We have had some experience of it. Several 
of our young people were formerly hroufi^xt up at the College of the Northern Pro- 
vinces; they were Instructed In all your aclenoea hut when they came hack to us, 
they were bad Runners, ignorant of every means of living in the Woods... Neither 
fit for Hunters, Warriors, n<r Counsellors, they were totally good for 'nothing. 
We are, however, not the less obliged by your kind offer, the* we decline accept- 
ing it; and, to show our grateful sense of it; if the gentlemen of Virginia will 
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send US a dozen of their eons, we will taJce care of their education, instruct 
them in all we know, and make men of them". 

In Bummary then, the differences in values of the reservation Indian, in 
terms of overall objectives as well as daily life styles, creates in the Indian 
student nmerous conflicts that contribute to the eventual drop out problem. Un- 
fortunately, as I indicated previously, the teachers and administrators of our 
academic institutions from pre-school throu^ post-graduate study, truly believe 
that they know all the answers and that their system of values is the only one 
to be followed. Otherwise the Indian value system would have been incorporated 
In the school system serving Indian children many years ago. Unfortunately, the 
schools serving large numbers of Indian children have been more yhite than many 
of the predominantly white schools. Accepting different values is always diffi- 
cult at best, if you do not treasure the value of of acceptance. In point of 
fact, in the areas of education, welfare, religion, philosophy, psychology, family 
relations, environmental studies, ecology, botany and zoology; as far as these 
disciplines are concerned with identification and function of Flora and Fauna, 
and many other areas, the Indian people are so far ahear of the Ph.D. granting 
disciplines; in terms of workable, useable knowledge, that it is embarassing to 
have academic people visit the reservation. 

The Indian people in general, have been lau^ng at academicians and others 
that come to study \diat they call '^Truth" >toen in point of fact they only know 
a very limited kind of truth. They are ignoran^t of the fact that there are nu- 
merous kinds cf truth and numerous ways other th^ the holy scientific method of 
determining truth. As long as the academic institutions ignore the fact that 
there are other ways, they will continue to be pointed out in wonderment and a- 
mazement, and laugjied at for their silly wiys by the Indian people. 
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For example, Dooke ^eing ueed at nmeroua inetitutiona concerning seme ccm- 
^^nication skills such as interaction group, interaction coMiunal living, extended 
family, body language, etc. , will treated as very naive by Indian students. 
It is true that the redneck academician can stand on his stuhhom legs and demand 
that the Indian student give in, hut he will still he lauded at. 

It is my personal opinion that the drop out problem will he continued until 
Institutions can learn to he accepting of other values and can learn ttat there 
^^t he other life oh^ectives with a great deal of meaning attached to them. ^ 
«.other way, I am saying that until teachers, administrators and institutions can 
he developed, that are "Indian" in philosophy, attitude and values, the drop out 
rate will continue to he hi0i among the American Indian students. 
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THE ROUE OF COMMUNICATIONS IN INDIAN LIFE 



On his deathbed, the famed novelist John Steinbeck confided to a close 
friend that, as a writer, the only Individuals remaining In the world yhcm he 
envied were black people, because he could perceive the unrealized wealth of 
their profound yet largely untold experience. 

Indian people today enjoy a more diverse, realized and unuttered universe 
than the American blacks, a universe also largely unexamined and unexplored. 
Indian America Itself Is a pltirallstlc universe of seml-soverelgn tribal 
societies floating like brlgh: leaves on the dark, alien and uncomprehending 
jca of a larger and Intermittently hostile society. 

And Indian America In thl.^ r.epade Is propelled by a fe^er of creativity and 
^crment, a current of aggressive turbulence. In practically every sector of 
Indian life there is accelerated motion, a soul-burst of activity. Rights and 
vaclal conflicts erupt in lon:',-*sllent areas of Indian country such as North 
Carolina and Gallup, N.M,; Im ian actors enter the New York stage; a cadre of 
Indian lawyers hastens a broad understanding of the legal diiji»nsion of Indian 
rights in the minds of the Indian majority; the steady encr9achment on Indian 
resource holdings, abetted by the new so-called "energy crisis," emboldens the 
defense of Indian homelands. A movement twaxd the total takeover of reservation 
social institutions is clearly discernible, as is the renewal of tribal religions. 
This decade is a critical juncture in the shared Indian life, a time in which, 
according to author-intellectual Vine Deloria Jr., the emotional problems of 
Indians are no longer overwhelming as a more fathomable future appears on the 
horizon. The Indian psyche is achieving a new equipoise. This time is a major 
moment in Indian history. 
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I !• THE COMMUNICATIONS CRISIS 

I But will this unexplored and active Indian universe be comprehended— and 

recalled-**to the coming Indian generations? Will it be kept in the memory as a 

j heritage? Or will it be permitted , as have some decades past, to slip unacknov/ledged 
and unheralded, beyond recall? That is the communications question. 

I A supposition of tribal bonds is common awareness. The basis for tribal life 

. is common consent. That network of human relatedness, the sense of a family of 
families we call a tribe, requires a shared awareness of the common life. 

Today many Indian communities lack the appropriate power because of the absence 
of shared contemporary knowledge upon which communities base decisions. The tx^vils 
of our communities a^e all too often the trails of gossip and rumor. Indians Loo 
often are the last li know the least. Between co:*munity and community there ^re 
gulfs within a tribe. Those bonds which tie a people together may loosen in some 
instances, aud ii; oulier instances fail altogether.. 

Tribe-to-tribe a§ well, those lines of communications sometimes fail. While 
the federal government homogenizes the diverse Inoian universe with beneficent or 
malevolent decision-Liaking affecting the present and the future, individual tribes, 
isolated from the fetes and fortunes of other tribes, repeat their fatal mistakes 
without the benefit of the knowledge of their successes. Tactics hard won by one 
tribe, tactics and knowledge addressed to a secure Indian future, go unheard and 
unheeded by other tribes for lack of information. There is today a crisis of 
communications among Indians about and for themselves, a crisis only Indians can 
resolve. How do we go about finding a solution? 

The single fundamental assuTiption for Indian involvement in developing talent 
in the area of media technology for Indians is a simple one: that the individual 
tribal societies and other Indian communities are human entities coequal with the 
dominant non-Indian society, and that the media technology provided in this century 
can be put into the service of Indian people in an Indian fashion for an Indian future 

O 

ERXC professional Indian conmiunicators themselves. 
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Media training and technology—by which are meant educational experiences in 
the mastering of the disciplines of journalism and printing, radio broadcasting and 
technology, video broadcasting and technology—can be of immediate and crucial use. 
in the preservation and strengthening of tribal cultures and rights and issues on 
the reservations, and for the strengthening of self-identity and self-definition 
for Indians residing outside those locales. Professionalism in media skills can be 
employed within resein^ation societies inside the local schools for the cultural 
shaping of the child, and within the total larger communities to define the common 
tribal life in. both intra-tribal relatior.s and in relations with an outside and 
engulfing alian society. 

2* PROBLEMS IN INDIAN CO^IMUNICATIONS 

Communications oroblems for Indian people at this point in time are two«»fold, 
the first emanating from within the individual tribal societies, and the second 
arising from the nature of mass communications tocay and the controlling perspe'.tive 
or mentality it exhibits toward the American Indiai minority community. 

A. Failu- ^ In Indian communications 

The first cwnnpouent of a crisis in Indian communications Is the dilution^ 
and in some instance.; the collapse, of the historic modes of Indian communicatloa 
within the tribes, bands and clans themselves. In the tribal past, the classic modes 
of Indian communication have been person-*to-person, group-to-group, through story- 
telling and d^nce and prayer and the symbolic communication of ceremony, in the 
setting of families* That classic mode of communication was the primary mode of 
education, the provision to the young of an entire tribal universe in a' fallen which 
is becoming lost. 

In more secure times than these, everything the Indian individual needed to know 
for self-definition and for tribal definition v;as made available with the luxury and 
time of years. For some children, winters vero fpr stories. Fo-: all, summer was 
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Ujor dances, and feasts in the early fall. The ceremonies prevailed like a great hub. 
I In the different tribal orders of time, the pace of growth and the p. -e of understanding 
uS^ere assured. 

kBut in many tribal sectors today those classic lines of Indian coiranunication 
^ c a suffered from intermittent and contradictory federal policies of suppression of 
Ijthe ceremonies, the enforced sej ..ration of parents and children, the continuing loss 

of the ability on the part of many to converse in their original tribal languages, 
Iflfand the overweening presence of the majority American culture and its alternate 
system of knowledge. 

^ A tribal culturo might usefully be defined as a known universe borne in the 
Jjmind of the indiv7.di'.al. And in the long history of collision with the ^.anifest 

Destiny society, tl.it known universe has been under siege for centuries. Much of 
Ithe knowledge, the definition of Indian life borne in the life of one»s own gr-ndfather 
^anH grandmother is vanishing with time and death. It is timely and mandatory to 

seek avenues not Lo replace those traditional modes of communication but rather 

to restore and enhance them toward a truly Indian future. 

«| B, Failure in the mass media 

The second key factor in the dilution ot the classic modes of Indian communi- 
j[ cation is the engulfing of all Indian people by a majority non-Indian society which 

buffets, ignores and intrudes upon Indian life. The media systems of the non-Indian 
Jl society and their contents engulf the Indian mind. Much of the tenor of Indian life 
Mg today is that of a besieged life, a besieged self-understanding. 

Indian people, living on reservations in geographic and cultural isolation, are 
m virtually without the benefits of mass conimunications. Although they have access to 

all channels of mass comnmnicat ions —daily newspapers, radio and television— the 
Si media provide little informatiolTof ilftercst or relevance to Indian people. Mass 
«g media efforts deal generally with the municipal -county-state-federal covcrmental 

structure and have little meaning to a people living under a unique tribal-federal 
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relationship. Local media, emanating from communities near reservations, not only 
tend to ignore their Indian constituencies, but more often are hostile to them. The 
Indian public is the unserved public* 

The comiLunicatlons systems in this country consequently are only ijnproperly 
labelled the '\nass media." With more accuracy they must be styled the ''majority 
media," because they serve the Information and entertainment needs of a predominantly 
Anglo Saxon public rather than those same needs of the myr5ad minorities within 
the society, including the Indian nations. The concerns, issues;» problems and 
crises within each minority, including the Indian population, becoiie "news events" 
only when they reach a point of conflict with the majority intc. iSts. And when che 
media focus on Indlar life, it Is a distorted and grossly simplified rendition of 
the "Indian problem" which somehow never changes and which will not go away, i.'^xause 
the media are the prime moulder.3 of public opinio; within the larger society, their 
failures can take or sometimes tragic proportions when they fail to seek the trcal 
truth. Indians have been subject to stereotyping in the public mind, through films 
and television primarily, a stereotyping which is racist and demeaning, but worse of 
all simply unreal. 

The communicatt^ns media work within the culcural mentality of th^ dominant 
American society, with all the assumptions, texture and con tradlcfe -ions which comprise 
the mentality of any given society. That mentality which subtly governs the "outlook" 
and "perspective" of the major communications systems in America has, in a literal 
sense, almost nothing to do with the contents, concerns and configuration of Indian 
life. Indians are vlrttially edited out of existence. The mentality which gpverns the 
media exhibits the very arrogance and trlumphallsm of the American culture itself, which 
recognizes no other coequal manner of living, t^atever falls to measure up to this 
predefined sense of the proper level of life is unfit for public attention* The media 
mentality reflects the blind spots, the arrogance and the racism of the society itself. 

3r ' * 




3. TlIE ROLE OF THE INDIAN COM>njNICATOR 

The function of Indian communications today has a dual direction: a direction 
inward toward the rebuilding of the tribal community, and an out\;ard direction of 
interpretation of the external society to the extent that it impinges and weighs 
upon the tribal society. 

Indian coiHrnunicators, like their non-Indian counterparts working in the press > 
radio and television, must be busy transcribing the first rough draft of the 
contemporary history of Indian people, and they must take this moment in Indian 
history v/ith the utmost seriousness. From within the perspective of Indian concerns, 
they must have the \7illingness and the responsibi** ity to hold up a mirror to their 
timee— and to the occasionally troubled and nmr^v matters of tribal times in flMx. 
Indian comiiunicatorF at this point in history uu^t, as i.. the past, become the 
reflective, self -aw re and trained eyes and ears of our Indian tribal societies. 
And they roust participate in the strengthening the trJbe and the ^commvnity *-hrough 
their commitment to handing on, and handing dovm, the tribal realities of the present 
and the past. 

The responsibilities of the Indian communicator extend outward toward the 
dominant society as well. Because the Indian tribes today are encircled like islands 
by the larger containing society, and because of the special trust relationship of 
most of the tribes with the federal government of the United States, much of 
contemporary Indian life is radically affected by the stances and shiftc in federal - 
Indian policy. Indian people are the most regulated people in history, being subject 
to 389 treaties, 5,000 statutes, 'i,000 regulations, 2,000 federal court decisions, 
500 Attorney General Reports and 33 volumes of Indian Affairs manuals. 

It Is no longer adequate or intelligent, in the area of communications, to ignore 
the responsibility of Indian communicators for the careful and continuing scrutiny , 
of the makers and executors of federal Indian policy, whether in the nation's capital 
or throughout the federal structure. The role of trained media professionals la 
relation ta^thelr Inoian^corOT is to measure the perforroanca and conduct of the 
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federal government, and to bring that information in balanced and objective perspective 
directly to Indian cotnmunities themselves. Nor does this media function collide 
with the function of the Indian politician. In the v;ords of Walter Cronlcite, ^Mc 
cannot tell you what to do, but we can tell you v/hat's happening." 

Responsibilities incumbent on the Indian communicator are to be that of a student 
of tribal and collective Indian history, a chronicler of contemporary Indian times, 
a responsible investigator of fact relevant lo Indian Interests and needs, and a 
diagnostician and prognosticator concerned about the shape of the future from the 
portents of things present. The scope of Interest of the Indian communicator is 
the scope of the cor::cmporary Indian universe ijzself and all that impinges upon it. 
That world is his tn comprehend, to record and to convey through the printed word 
and the media of sscMnd and sight for the Indian publics. 

The fundamental conviction underlying Indian communications is that only ...n 
jjiformed people hn«- its future in its cnm hands. At this point in our common history 
moreover, American Indian life is the last unexarined sector of this society. A.nd 
the Indian publics, deprived of crucial information affecting their preseat an<* their 
future, have no realistic and responsible basis \«pon which to form opinions wu-^ch 
are the fundamental force in the moving of govern aents, whether tho^e govemraei.ts be 
tribal, state or federal. To be uninformed is to be politically and socially Impotent. 

The birth of Indian communications is the birth of an enterprise to meet the 
unmet information needs of Indian communities. Indians ha ye been the least informed 
on affairs ^^ich af fecw them of any minority in America. They are bereft of these 
primary matters of information from which spring social and political consciousness. 
Information has been the privilege of the few. And in the context of the contemporary 
Indian political world, both knowledge and information spell power. Information to 
the Indian masses, of course^, short-circuits the politics of privileged information. 
But to paraphrase the Supreme Court Justices in their 1971 ruling on the publication 
of the Pentagon Papers, the media exist not to serve the governors but the goveirn'^d. 
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The development of truly Indian media systems can benefit the Indian citizenry 
directly and responsively in a time of widespread, known and critical need* 

4* EXISTING INDIAN CO^tMlJ^IICATIONS 

Indian people today already have the basis of Indian "minority media." Today 
over 300 Indian newspapers and newsletters are published regularly on the reser- 
vations and in of f -reservation Indian communities. Nearly 50 radio stations around 
the nation carry regularly produced Indian-content broadcasts, most of them prepared 
by Indian personnel. One full-time Indian radio station, Ramah Navajo Radio at 
RcUiiah, N.M., devotes its entire broadcasting day to its Navajo listenership. The 
All Indian Pueblo Cou:icil Communications Project, begun in 1972, envisions the 
eventual operation of a communications center in Albuquerque, N.H. , with radio, 
television and newsprint components as well as a printing plant* The American Indian 
Press Association News Service provides a continuing flow of news stories on national 
and regional Indiai; -'lattcrs and events to about 2tO member Indian publication;;. 
About 10 Indian ircu and women are working as TV technicians and nightly news 
telecasters on video stations in the West. Indi::r. documentary and art films in the 
past year have begun to appear, and the Indian CoTiiiunity Film Workshop in Santa Fe, 
N.M«9 is completing the training of a ntmiber of yo*mg Indians in film production* 
The American Indian Theatre Ensemble is performing contemporary Indian dramas on the 
reservations* 

This base core of Indian communications endeavors has emerged from the commitment 
and experimentation of largely untrained Indian individuals anxious to keep their 
efforts moving while encouraging others to enter Indian media to acquire professional 
training which will give them equivalent status ai:^ professional standing with their 
non-Indian peers* Newspapers have collapsed with the departure of an editor when no 
successor can be found'K Indian radio shows with large listenerships have gene silent 
' jLth the transfer of an individual to another locale* Political dismissals of some 
Indian rcc^^rvatlon editors arc tolerated on the grou**^ acy are "itot properly trained*" 
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As a result, the lack of educational credentials leaves the field of Indian 
communications tentative and fragile, and those to wliom the Indian lacdia are 
responsible, the Indian publics, precarious. The realistic alternative to this state 
of flux and perishability is professional training, beginning in the classroom. 

5. INDIAN CO:l^PJNICATIONS NEEDS 

A two-fold task, then, lies before concerned Indians today: first, for the sake 
of the continuity of Indian cultures, to preserve, enhance and develop the classic 
modes of Indian communications with the assistance of new media skills; second, 
to develop professi'-nal media skills among Indians for use both within the Indian 
societies of the many tribes and communities wit'i^a this nation, and externally 
through the injection of Indian perspectives into the mentality of the "majority 
media" through the d'.velopment of a cadre of trained Indian media professionals.. 

To undertake this task is to master the best of a technology and a methodology 
alien to Indian people, with the purpose of reviti^lizing and strengthening the 
familiar, known worl-l of tribal identity, culture- ind concerns in a manner ma-ched . 
to the potential of. chls century and matched to thp Indian future. 

India- media development is not a luxury. Unless Indian people acquire the skills 
to mirror their own livis, history and culture, and their own experiences in the 
schools through media tools, they will continue to be subject to distorted images 
and half-truths concerning themselves prepared far outside their own world-view for 
then. Indian media development does not overlap the services of the majorif/ media. 
The Information and entertainment needs of the larger American public overlook the 
conmon public Indian life. Serious Indian issues seldom find themselves on the national 
agenda. The racist stereotypes of Indians as lazy, drunken, savage and wild continue 
to be imbedded in the public psyche tntuugh the media and the film industries. 

Unless Indian people accept the responsibility for clearing the spiritual air 
of those stereotypes and half-truths, they cannot justly complain of media distortions 
and lack of ncua coverage of their profound conmon concerns, Ncr can they complain 
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justly of the continuing lack of adequate curriculum and educational tools in teach- 
ing the Indian young about the Indian experience in an Indian way. Unless a corps 
of Indian media professionals is developed, communications among Indians themselves 
in will continue to rest in the hands of non-Indians, both in the schools and in the 

communities, both locally and within the national Indian community. 

Media development in the immediate future has two imnediate bases from which to 
work: the preliminary netx;ork of communications already in existence among Indians 
today, both traditional and technological, and secondly the media training programs 
]J in the federal schools and universities. 

Bureau of India.i Affairs schools to some extent today have closed-circuit TV 
systems installed tr their high school facilities. The Labor Department Manpower 
Training Pro:;ram, t*.-. Department of Health, Education and Welfare and the Interior 
Department have provided subsidy monies for pilot media projects. The private 
^ economic sector is 'beginning to become respons-^vc Lo media development. The tr^dia jcb 

market exists today reservations, and it is on: little noticed. And in the 
universities, the IiiOian Studies Programs, coupled with media studies, provide 
concurrently both craft and content for the development of Indian media* Optio is 
for media scholarships and training are gradually becoming known to younger Ini.'ans. 
^ But amid all this, the prior need is for the definition of communications needs among 

Indians and a reasoned response to those needs* 

Indian educators must recognize communications as a legitLoate Indian coinnunity 
need which requires backing by professionally trained Indians, and this training must 
come through the colleges and universities. Directly related to this is the need 
^ for a broadly based scholarship r^^ogJ^^ conro^ications for Indians* The Implications 

fox American Indian education and American Indian life are potentially vast* 
*fl In the area of education^ professional Indian communicators can be used extensively 

Jj In the field of curricultan tools where their knowledge of the various media and their 

^ uses can considerably assist and nuc^neut the vork of educators in communicating with 
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and other groups involved v/ith Indian education. Media tools, with the Inmedlacy 
and Ijnages of the tribal language, the tribal face, the tribal gesture and accent, 
have a relevance and a potency yet unexplored* 

Within the tribal societies and coimiunities themselves, the cardinal benefit 
will be the forging of information llnlcs among the people themselves, a better 
informed people who are more enabled to make intelligent determinations regarding 
their present and their future. The proliferation of a responsible mirror iiaage 
of the contemporary Indian universe, knwm and available to all: that is the 
iortttccroing task* 
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TEftCHERS FOR INDIAN CHIIDPEN 
by Roger Wilson 

There are many areas throughcxit the United States where schcjols 
and the camunities which feed them lie far from the nearest cjollege 
or school of education. These areas are particularly ocninon in the 
western states, Arizona, New Mexico, Wisconsin, Wyoning and the 
Dakotas being excellent examples. Most isolated and usually most 
distant f ran the institutions of higher education are the larger Indian 
reservations so that the schools dealing most with Indian children sel- 
dom are used for teacher-intern training or in-servioe courses for present 
teachers. Ironically, althouc^ the elementary and Mgh schools in these 
areas are operated mainly for Indian children, the teadiers who staff the 
schools often know nothixig of the special characteristics of reservation 
Ufe, of the language and culture of their pupils, or the best ways to teach 
children of non-Anglo backgrounds. For the most part. te£^Jlers in these 
schools have been trained in the traditional manner, having taken the usual 
courses including psychology, chili development, and methods of teaching. 
In terms of practical appUcation, they have spent from six to eight weeks 
in a student teav::iing laboratory where the children come from predominantly non- 
Indian, urban or suburban hones. 

Indian diildren because of their isolated situation and cultural, and 
linguistic background need the best qualified tearhers the schools of educaUon 
can produce. Reservation schools often do get qualified teachers fron 
good colleges, but if the teacher has been recruited fron a populous eastern 
area, and has never been in the West before, he is in for a series of shocks 
when he enters upon his career in Navajo or Hopi country. First oones the 
physical shock of the Ught and space and emptiness of the landscape, then 
the strangeness of the housesT^fields, and crafts. of the people. He, of 
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ocforse, is little prepared to undt^stand either the language or the ways 
of his pupils or the Indian aspec±s of the "foreign" caitnunity he will 
find hiniself in# 

However, \jpon reaching his dest Jiation in Kayenta, Denmhotso, or 
Reams Cai^on, he feels a little more at ease. Hie school bixildings are modem , 
his OMn housing is more than adequate, and his neighbors on the ccnpound 
all speak Engli?>'i. Ovemi^t he has hurdled the language - culture barrier. 
He things he is in a world he can oc^ with. 

For a vMle the isolation, the distance frcm the nearest railhead or 
nucicipal cdrport, the sand between teeth are novel - sonething to wrije 
hone about. Then soon, dtiving 250 miles round trip for groceries and other 
necessities beccmes a "drag", and in bad weather, over unsurfaced roads, 
''tcwn** beccmes a tantalizing dream. 

In spite of the creeping frustration he feels at hone, he feels he 
should make glorious progress with the xxntouched minds of his pupils in the class- 
room. Here, however, he finds himself slowed down, even blocked, xanable to 
make himself clear or to get the response he*d got in practice teaching. jj^ 

The children in the classrocm eilso encounter frustrations not too 
different frcm the teacher's. To them the teac±er and his language are 
foreign, the surroundings with their stiff furniture and unaccustomed patterns 
are foreign, the rules and regulations concerning behavior, and the threat of 
discipline are foreign. Mar^ feel hcmesick and miss their pets and families, 
and long for their custonary freedqn of movement out of doors. 

If our teacher is in the primary grades, he finds that the ciiildren 
speak little if any English 1 The intermediate teacher finds his oipils 
have made sane progress in vocabulary and ccnprehension, but both he and 
the clasis find ccnmunicatic^ limited if not difficult. The upper grade teacher 
soon finds that he must not require too many ccnfxxind sentences in compositions 
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or, in giving instruction hiinself , use the cxanpound-conplex sentence. Hew 
can this be, when everyone knows that EngUsh is the Universal Language? 

At the end of the school year, the teadier who has lasted that long 
firids his worst suspicions oonf imed by the results of the standardized 
adiieveitient tests. Wi±h the exception of spelling, arithmetic conpu^^tion , 
and, to seme extent, the social studies, the results are quite sad. The 
drilling in arithmetic and spelling paid off. As for the social studies, 
in an area which is primarily under the thunb of the federal govemtent, if s 
not hard to reteniber that Washington was your father. 

Three ijiportant factors now enter the picture to plague the teadier. 
Depending on his attitude toward this first year's experience, they may not 
necessarily be in the following order. First, he is conscious of the fact 
that cultural and language differences do exist. But, he wonders, hew much 
they are to blame for the net results of the hard year he has just put in. 
He has no way of knowing, and that depresses him. Second, the logistics 
of the situation have depressed his family as well as him — distances so 
great and isolation — whewl Third, he has experienced a frustrating year 
because he wanted to do a good job and he has lacked success almost all 
around in the classrocm. 

Will he stay and take advantage of the things he has learned this 
year, or will he leave and be replaced by another novice who will have to 
struggle through a similar experience to a similar end? It's now May 31 
and he has until the middle of August to make a decision. During this time, 
while making up his mind, he can get in two weeks of vacation, take. advantage 
of educational leave, or ratiain on the canpound (and on the pay. roll) 
he"* . U5 paint the lavatories or count paper clips. 

picture of muddle and frustration in reservation schools involves 
both the new teacher and the pupils. Most of us ooncemed with Indian 



education realize the sad truth of the picture jiast sketched. We see the 
teacher *s lack of information about the children themselves, their language, 
their culture, and the ootniunity they spring fran as prime inhibitors of 
their educational develcpiient in the schools. We also see the tead-.er's 
reaction to frustratiai in the classroan, isolation and distance as a prime 
factor in the attrition of teaching personnel. 
What to do? 

We obviously cannot offer a different physical environment for the new 
teacher, so the answer seems to be to get a different type of teacher, the 
ideal reservation teacher. Hew can we recruit or produce such teadiers? 
One way would be to retrain existing staff; another would be to get the 
oocperation of Colleges of Education to help prospective teachers to learn 
enough of an Indian culture and language to deal effectively with children of 
that culture and language. Also, the teacher candidate would have to know^ 
or be initiated into^ the realities of reservation life before being asked 
to teach in Indian ocxmtry. 

Another way to get the ideal reservation teacher would be to take 
as candidates people vAio are native to the area, familiar with the language 
and culture, and accustcmed to the isolation and distances involved in living 
and teaching cn a reservation. In Northern Arizona this means recruitment 
of Navajo and Hopi Ind^.an students, something very little encouraged in the 
not too distant past. 

Uitil quite recently there was alinost no encouragement for Indians 
to enter the teaching profession. So-called achievement and placement 
tests indicated to mcst^ schdcSls that Thdi^ students would do best in the 
clerical and vocational fields. Therefore, these axe the areas where most 
Indian students v^o entered trade schools, oolleges, or UTkiversities are to 
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be found. This placement policy has produced a small pool of technically 
trained young peq:)le who find little opportunity to put their skills into 
practice when they return to their hare areas. Those graduates wishing to 
remain in the mainstream of the dominant society encounter keen oarpetition 
and, with the exception of civil serviNje positions, find it difficult to 
survive in jobs outside the reservation. These young Innian men and women 
with their vocational or fairly good liberal studies backgrounds find them- 
selves presently working as teacher aides or clerical positions. Many 
need only the opportunity and some encouragement to enter the profession 
of teaching. 

Another source of teachers which we must recognize is the group of 
earnest non-Indians who desire to teadi on the reservation and have the 
dedication to stay vAiere tl:^ are needed. However, desire and dedicatioi 
are difficult to measure, and ability to acclimate to reservation condi- 
tions can be ireasured only after the fact. Now here is where the Navajo- 
Hbpi Teadier Corps based on the Northern Arizona University cait^xis cares in. 
It is, so far, the best instmnent for developing, sh^irig, and tarring 
the prospective ideal teacher for our Indian children. 

The Navajo-Hcpi Teacher Corps Program was the first major effort to 
get "the ideal teacher" for the reservation schools. There were teaciier- 
intemd from Teacher Corps in several Indian schools serving the Sioux 
tribes in Nebraska and South Dakota in 1966, and the interrs involved re- 
ceived academic training at the University of Nebraska in Omaha, but the 
program merely added useful, partially trained personnel to the schools. 
It did not constitute a full scale Teacher Corps Program. 

The Teacher Corps began as a result of Congressional legislatic»i in 
1965 with the first programs getting under way in 1966. Hie Northern 
Arizona University program got started in the sunmer of 1968 with five 



^participating schools on the Navajo Indian land. In 1969 five more schools, 
sane Hopi, the others Navajo, joined the program. There are nov projects 
operating on Indian reservations in ten states. 

About half the current projects are in major cities, including nearly 
all of the 25 largest. Most of the rest involve smaller towns and rural 
areas, taking in migrant carr^^s, Spanish-speaking contunities, Indian 
reservations, and parts of Ajplachia and the Ozarks. 

Teacher Corps projects usually team up with a university school of 
education, one or more nearby school districts, and the school ootinunities. 
A federal grant enables the paarticip-ating parties to work together toward 
educational reform and innovation for two years • The Washingtcai staff of the 
Teacher Corps assists each program to attciin its objectives and offers 
help vrtien di.ff iculties arise. 

The Navajo-Hc^i Teacher Corps Program is part of the nationwide effort 
to produce qualified teachers for areas with high oonoentrations of low 
inocnie families, while encouraging colleges and univeirsities to broaden 
and specificate their teacher preparation programs. The people v^o designed 
and ocxistantly redesign the local program e:q)ect that it will strengthen 
educational opportunities for Navajo and Hopi children as well as encourage 
mentoers of the two tribes to enter the teaching field. The university and 
Cdrps staff people also expect that vAiat the Corps learns will be disseirinated 
to other schools of education, other states, other local educational agencies 
to the noticeable improvement of pducation in ooninanities scattered over 
the country. 

The Navajo-Hopi Tfeacher Corps program is administered through the 
College of Education of Northern Arizona University with funds oondng from 
the United States Office of Education uncter the Bureau of Health, Education, 
, and Welfare. Representatives of the NAU College of Education steiff , the two 



oo-dii:ectors of the Teacher Corps Program, officials of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs agencies and schools, personnel of the public schools involved, 
and tnentoers of the tribal govrenm.nts all have a part in planning for the 
two year phases or cycles by which a -class" of interns learns what and ha. 
to teach on the Navajo and the Hopi reservations. 

niis by no means exhausts the list of cooperating groups in a Navajo- 
Hcpi Teacher Corps program. By means of Indian interns, parents in the sdiool 
oonn«nity get drawn into oonsulation about curriculum dianges, staff dianges, 
and dianges in school poUcy. other adults get involved in the presentation 
of native lore - folktales, ^stqns and infonnation - to children in the 
classroom. Some attend General Educational Develojnent or other adult 
interest classes. Thus the university, the BIA Agencies, local educational 
agencies and the local oomunity are involved with one another to their 
mutual benefit. Not only do the children get better instruction, but feed- 
back to the School of Education helps toward ncdif ication of teadier 
training and dissemination of new ideas to all the schools of the area. 

A most interesting aspect of the Corp's procedure is the planned in- 
volvement of the university, local educational agency, and Indian parents in 
the selection of all team menbers. A review ccmdttee including the above 
mentioned representatives previews, assesses, and interviews all appUcants, 
all of whom will be spending their next ta.o years in a reservation sdiool 
if they pass muster. 

Ihe Navajo-Hbpi program operates cn a team basis with eadi participating 
Sdiool supplying a team leader for the five or six teadier interns assigned 
to it. These teadier interns are students of at least junior or senior 
standing with a mininum of 60 senester hours college credit. Eadi one 
must evidence a strong interest in and oonmittinent to improving educational 
<Wortunities for Indian diildren. Team leaders are experienced teadiers 
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in the local sdiool. Hiey take part in various aspects of the preser/ioe 
suimer sessions with whidi interns begin their "apprenticeship". The 
interns during the preservioe weeks decide which team leader and school 
they wish to associate thanselves with and they are normally assigned to 
the school and leader of their choice. Team leaders are normally on the 
p^oll of the local educational agency so that their salaries form part 
of the local financial support of the Teacher Corps effort. 

The average intern, nationwide, is 23 years of age, scmewhat more 
likely to be male than female, and a menfcer of a minority group in almost 
50% of the cases. Many already have a bachelor's degree and will receive the 
Master of Arts on oaipletion of the program. The undergraduates will receive 
a Bachelor of Science at the successful ocropletion of their two years. Ten 
percent of the interns are 30 years old or over, and many are married, with 
an average of 1.4 children, this last group of interns shows the strongest 
tendancy to droup out of the program because of prcblems stenining f ran 
trying to maintain a fanily on the limited time and salary the program 
cdlows thaa. 

About 5% of those entering the sumer preservioe sdiooling drop out, 
leaving 95% who go on into actual internship. A very high percentage 
(86%) of those who ocnplete the program have tended to sUdc with teadiing 
and to work with children in lew inoane areas. 

In aU, 47 states, Puerto Pico, aid the District of Colurbia have had 
•teacher Corps prograns in operation; almost 10,000 interns have been trained, 
and thousands of students, parents, and teachers have an opportunity to 
participate in the f emulation of school programs. Currently the Corps is 
serving children in 152 school systems, 37 states, in inner city ghettos, 
in correctional institutions, in the barrios of the Southwest and the hills 
of Appalachia. The projection for 1974 indicates that these nvinbers will 
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substantially increase.^ 

Applicants aco^Jted by the Northern Arizona University Teacher Corps 
program, actually now called the Navajo-Hopi Teacher Corps, begin in their 
progrem by taking a preservioe surmer on the can^jus at Northern Arizona 
University. The classes include intensive stuty of the language and culture 
of the Indian people of the area, as the preservioe work is designed to 
give the oorpsnentoers tiie badcground to manoeuvre and manipulate within the 
total educational franieworic of the field situaticm. Basically, this preser- 
vioe training will give a picture of the child in his enviroiment — at 
hone, in the school, and in the conrounity. The seminar type course includes 
not only language aid culture but the ccninunity, dealing with probl£fns of 
cultural differences and child development. 

At the end of surmer the interns begin their first year's servioe. 
During inservioe, actual techniques and theory oourseworic are offered in 
order that the intern me^ put into practice the principles of education 
as soon as he receives them. Instructicm for interns iii the Ixxal Educational 
;^ency is by video tape (micro teaching) and other audio-visual means, 
with lessons open for discussion with the team leader. The university^by 
constant stjjervisicai of the classrocm internship and ocranunity activities, 
helps direct the intern in his choice of oourseworic for the interim sunner. 

In the classrocm the five or six interns at a school usually begin 
by working with individual pupils in tutorial functions. They go on to 
small group work aid eventually deal with the v*iole class, thus freeing the 
teacher for other duties. The members of the team rotate every six weeks 
so that each one gets experience in working with all gracSe levels. The class- 
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roGTOs may range from the traditionsd self-oontained type to variations 
of the open and portal types. Each Corpanenber, working with the team 
leader, fellow interns, teachers, and teacher aides, get opportunities 
to vfork in the widest range of teaching situations the school provides. 

About 60% of the intern's time goes to actual wcnrk in tlie classrocm, 
where he learns teaching techniques as they ^ply to the Navajo or Hopi 
child. About 20% of his time goes into efforts to relate to and understand 
the coiminity and to get oomnunity people to interact with the school; 
the remaining 20 percent goes to University studies. 

As the interns begin to see how language and culture cause people 
in the ocniDunity to react, they £^ly the insight to their classrocm work and 
can better agply their knowledge of the general structure of the language 
when th^ give remedial wodc or plan English lessons. By means of this 
kind of program, with its many levels of feedba^, the interns can plan 
their work and assess the children's achievement realistically. They will not 
seardi fruitlessly for mental or physical handic^ vrfien their pipils seem 
incapable of hearing oertain terminal consonants, misuse gender, or create 
amazing irregularities in the tenses of regular English verbs. Ihey will 
have heard all this in the adult oonimmity from high and low alite. Also 
the interns know enough of the native language to ^reciate the difficulties 
their pupils face in learning to use the foreign language, English. 

Oddly enough, Indian interns usually require oourse work during the 
pceservioe or interim sumer to learn some aspects of their own native 
language, the alphabets of which differ markedly frcm the English. Most 
Navajo and Hopi college freshmen can neither read nor write their own language 
though they learn to do both rabidly and with ease if they speak the language 
fluently and accurately* They also may need some course work in the structure 
and grammar of the language as well as in tribal history and political set*up. 
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"the intern has to learn to dead with religious and social taboos or 

he finds himself in omf lict with essential values of his pi^ils and the 
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ocmiwnity. For example, he must know that clouds have his scientific account 
of their origin and a deeply held Hopi belief oonoeming their cause. The 
Hopi child has been taught all his life that clouds are ssdke blown f ran the 
pipe of Pipmonqwi (tobacco chief) • In a gym class or at a social danoe, 
he must kno/ that a boy and girl of the same Navajo name - (clan)cannot dance 
together because "brother'* and "sister" must not toudi one another. Tliis 
clan relationship, having nothing to do with blood kinship, is still one 
of the firmest bars to marriage in the tribe. 

Wien the first year of internship ends, the interns go back to Northern 
Arizona University for a seooixi sutimer's work. By now roost know what grade 
level or subject areas th^ wish to specialize in so that they can plan their 
courses and ready themselves for the second school year on the reservation, 
vAien they actually do specialize under the team leader's guidanoe. At the 
end of the second successful year of internship, the intern reoeives his bach- 
elor's degree or the roaster's degree and is ready to accept a teaching position 
on his own. 

By this time the intern has had two years of reservation life. He 
knavs a fair bit about the tribe he has worked with. He has had some 
real successes in his schoolroom and community esqseriences. He, whether 
Indian or non-Indian, should be able to survive the isolation and distance 
problans of reservation teaching and feel at heme among "the people". He 
will not let the chain link fence vrfiich borders the conpound isolate him 
as it has isolated so many teachers who have not had Teacher Corps background. 

Althou^ the rationale for surrounding the school and all its facilities 
with a high metal fence is that the fence keeps out stray cattle, the fenoe 
seems to keep teachers in, isolated from the Indian ccxtmunity. to the 
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presents few teachers have tended to venture beyond the gates exoept to go 
to town or to the trading post^ vAiere they experience no language or cultural 
barriers* Thus^ althoug^i the non-Indian teacher could be viewad as a niinority 
within a minority v^le on the reservaticHi^ he selxJon experiences the prob- 
laas of crossing cultural barriers r one of his students* greatest prcblems. 

In the classrocm it is no different. The teacher can handle the lang- 
uage barriers for the mcment by use of a native-speaking teacher aide or 
custodian. DcHi't get me wrong* many teachers in schools cm the reservatic«i 
are concerned, dedicated professional people and many stay a Icaig timer but 
their effectiveness is limited until they gain a solid acquaintance with 
and understanding of the culture and "the people** they work amcmg. 

The £rt:titude of the teacher is paramount. If there is one single thing 
we stiould instill into our prospective reservation teachers besides kncw- 
ledge of subject matter, teaching methods and techniques, it is a positive 
attitude toward the children they will be teaching. The Indian child is 
as bright, as enthtisiastic, as naughty, as lovable, as teachable... as himan, 
as much of an individual as any child... axTyv*iere. Cultural differences and 
language interfere with his easy achievement of goads the teacher sets for 
him. Ihe same cultural differences (looking in the opposite direction) and 
language difficulties bliixJ the ••untaught teacher** to vAat is really 
h^^apening. So sttdent and teacher suffer frustration and failures which 
iiqpell maz^ to dropxt. 

Let's go bade now and restate just v*iat type of prxygrm we want for the 
ne^ style reservation teadier so that Indian children will benefit by the 
best education that can be designed and atfhiinistered for them. First, 
%^ have seen that the raM material is available *in young Indian men and 
women with ability a»i the desire to beocroe teachers, and inable non- 
Indi^ans with a sincere interest in teaching Indian children. Vte still need 
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seme ineasurenent tools to predict their sucx:ess in perforrnanoe and prcijable 
longevity as teachers on the reservation, but interest and real desire are 
basics we cannot do without. Secondly, we want a performance based program, 
one which places en^Aiasis on the results produced in children and the ocwitunity. 
This aim brings us back to the mancJate Congress gave to the Teacher Corps: to 
broaden teacher education and serve the children of lew inoone areas.'* 

Hie Tfeacher Corps interprets ''broaden teacher education" to mean the 
developnent ani impleitentation of an effective alternative to the w^ teachers 
have been trained tinder standard teacher education programs. The Teacher 
Corps Statement of Mission identifies this alternative kixrl of teacher education 
progrcTO as ccmpetency based teacher education . 

Ccnqpetency based teacher education has a nuirber of distinguishing 
characteristics. Teacher preparation goals are measured against three 
criteria: knowledge, performance, and product. Knowledge ocaicems a 
person's oorpetence in terms of \hat he knows; performance , his oanpetenoe 
in terms of vAiat he can do; and product , his ocnpetenoe in terms of what 
the children can do and become as a result of their being taught by him. 
Typical traditional teacher training programs aim at developing the can- 
didate's knowledge aid skills quite expliciUy; the child's grcwth and per- 
formanoe came into the picture only by implication and so are often neglected 
or iiiperfectly understood as goals for the trainee. 

In ccnfsetence based programs the minimum level of mastery or ccmpetency 
is established for each objective and the learner has as much time as he 
needs to oonplete the objectives successfully. The program planners take 
seriously the things educators s^ they believe about hew learning occurs. 
As a result, learning cbjectives are carefully determined in advance and 
made clear to the teacher-trainee prior to his instruction. The basic units 
of ootpetency based teadher education (CBTE) are modules, and each module 
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sets forth its objectives and a variety of alternative ways a student may 
use to reach the objectives. The student may, with permission, set up his 
own way to achieve the objectives in the modules. 

Since performance arxJ product criteria are crucial to con^tency based 
teacher education, prospective teachers most rooeive instruction in a setting 
vriiere each one can work directly with children. This means that "field 
wark** begins early in the student's program and extends over a much longer 
time than observation and practice teaching does in most traditional prograns. 

Teacher Cops has established the "mcdule" as a primary means of achieving 
a oonpetency based program of instruction. Instructional modules vary in 
many w^s: in difficulty, content, time requirements, objectives, etc,, 
but they share a OGnnMi format. Uie format is intended to assist the learner 
to landerstand the cl>jectives and the alternative ways in v*iich he may proceed 
through instructional experiences toward the successful ocnpletion of the 
objectives. 

In the design of the module system, feedback is a major corponent. 
It provides the learner with reinforcement and iimediate opportunity for 
remediation. The feedback mechanism makes the system responsive becaiase 
it requires interaction between the developer of the module or the instructor 
using the module and the student himself. The module to some extent forces 
the learner to make choices and then follow them through; consequently, 
he tends to seek advice from the teacher. Thus tney meet frequently on a 
one-to-one basis. This contributes to the personalization and individuation 
of instruction, even the tailoring of seme aspects of modules to the learner's 
individual needs, a great boon in our so often depersonalized schools of higher 
leamjjig. 

Because the ccrpetencies- expected are spelled out in the form of 
objectives, problems of acoountabili^ are minimized. Both students and 
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the pjrograns can demonstrate success in visible, assessable ways. Managenent 
can be made systanatic, efficient, and sinple enough to axitribute to the 
quality of the program and to the educational developnent of each program 
pcu±icipant . ^ , — 

Sinplif ication may seem a strange outcome of the use of instructional 
modules in the light of the seven criteria for each module and the vast 
nurtDer of modules required. Yet siitplification of a very inportant kind 
does result fron the use of prc^^erly planned modules. The elements of a 
module are specific enough that v/here objectives are not fulfilled the module 
can be inspected, its parts evalxiated, and its point of breakdom rather 
quidcly found and remedied. If a module does work, but not to the teacher's 
liking, evaluation part by part and then an overall view can help the teacher 
build in a new element or reorganize those already there to achieve the 
results desired... Here we find a great point of siperority of ocmpetency 
" based teacher education over the older styles of teacher education with their 
vagueness and subjectivity in the area of "product" or changes in the person 
being taught. 

The oati)etency based teacher education approach focuses on v*iat the 
students are able to do after instruction rather than on performance prior 
to instruction. Stated in another way, the exit requirements are much more 
iiqportant than the entrance requirements. This means that students vrtio have 
great potential as teadier but vAvo found standard, carrpus based program and 
canpus life more than they could handle have a new and better chance than 
before to beccme teachers. However, Teadier Corps still zrequires at least 
two years of college credit for entrance • 

Ocnpetency based teadier education offers a number of advantages to 
native Americans and others of minority groups v*io wish to learn to teach. 
First, of course, is the fact that recruitment of minority people is actively 
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pursued in the nane of the Teacher Corps. Then, the interns actually work 
in sdiools and with people of their own ethnic and geographical backgrounds, 
•niey can work with theory, in the classroan, as soon as they are taught it, 
and ocrijetency based teacher education tredning gives the traiinee a knowledge 
of his ocnpetencies so that he can hold up his head in a certain amount of 
pride at his acccnplishment. Each cciti)etency he achieves gives him new, „ 
solid ground for new educational ejqjerienoes so that eventually he finds 
pleasure in learning and can take ease in his relationships with pupils 
and his own classmates. This all leads to good ejqjectations of successful 
C5GRipletion of internship eoxJ a greatly rediKsed likelihood of teacher tunwver 
on the reservation, in the barrio, and v*ierever else the "new" teacher may 
have cone from, for he has in effect been there all along. 

The minority group recruit, whether American Indian, Chicano, Black, 
or i^lacMan, develops direct contacts with the university or teadier 
education college on whidi his brandi of Teacher Corps is based. He brings 
with him significant kncxvledge of the oarwunity and his people. Thus the 
higher educational institutions get input that helps them Improve their 
offerings, both in kind aixl quality, Mle the trainee carries out with him 
the broader ccntepts and clearer/ deeper insights he has gained at the 
university. 

The Teacher Corps has actively taken up the challenge of preparing teachers 
for work with diildren of low-inoome areas and of changiijg attitudes, methods, 
and programs of schools of educaticxi across the country. Ccr^)etency based 
teacher education puts the best tools so far into the hands of the prospec- 
tive teacher, but it makes very heavy demands on the teacher training institu- 
tiais. One point of real difficulty is the seemingly siitple need to schedule 
modules of instruction v*iich do not always fit tidily into semesters or weekly 
hour schates, especially when students take very different lengths of tijne 
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to acoatplish the work of a cluster of modules. Colleges of all sorts 
still fird truly irdividual scheduling and individualized instjoaction almost 
agonizirgly difficult because of their am built in rigiditi^^s. 

The Teacher Corps has begun to get sane flexibility into schools 
v*iidi have taken up the Corps' challenge. It has begun to get people in 
the comiunities to take resjr^nsibility for sane aspects of the school, its 
program, ard its inter n with the oarntunity at large. It has begun to 
retrsdn teachers on the job and to put new, ooipetent teachers into areas 
vAiere only the best can do the job required. It has also been used to 
acoatplish such things as introducing kindergartens into a school district, 
establishing educational programs for young offenders in a state prison, 
and preparing curriculum for African studies. 

At the xaniversity level there has been a break in the academic isolation 
in which sdiools of education have operated, and faculties are getting into 
closer contact with the realities of the classroans for which they prepare 
teachers. 

Mary universities have revised their teacher education curricula so that 
there is a significant shift away from the traditional lectiare-lihrary 
ooursewcark toward saninars, credit for classroon experience, and work in 
the oamiunity. Most iitportant, these dianges are being incorporated into 
the regular program for student teachers. 

Similar advances are being made in the lower schools though not quite 
to the sane degree. The use of teacher aides and volunteers has increased; 
inservice training of regular staff has increased; new curricula have been 
:.;.a:oduoed and old ones modified; new staffing patterns have been attanpted; 
ai-d bilingual and culturally oriented instruction has been introduced or 
increased v^ere it already existed. 

There have been gains in the interrelation betoveen the schools and their 
oonmunities as evidenced by increased parent participation in school oriented 
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meetings far whatever purposes, by fonnation of parent tutoring groups, 
by the willingness of parents to volunteer classroon services, and by the lower 
dropout and absentee rates. Teacher Corps also brings hope to the ccmnunities 
because it has set up a ladder for career oriented minority people and by 
granting a weekly stipend to interns actually enables students to set foot 
on acme of the rungs for upward rocbility. 

Teadier Corps has done much, especially in estabUshing CRTE; it can 
and will do more to improve education in low-inoane areas and to diange for 
the better the schools of teacher mobility. 

With the proper professional preparation of Indian people, they should 
eventually be controlling their own educational destiny and have full 
self-determination . 



